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Art.I. The Tragedies of Sophocles, translated into English 
Verse, by the Reverend Thomas Dale, of C. C. College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 2 Vols. 1/. 5s. Boards. Richardson, 1824. 


I" is the great characteristic of the Greek tragedy to be 

true to itself, to keep within its appropriate limits, and 
rigorously to exclude every thing that is extrinsic to its 
nature. In consequence, it forms one harmonious and cohe- 
rent whole, unbroken by those details which would at once 
impair its dignity and lower its elevation; presenting a lofty 
and noble conception, drawn from the highest heaven of 
invention; and, in the hands of its two greatest masters, 
offering a pathetic but salutary lesson to soften and amelio- 
rate the human heart. 

If Sophocles was in any degree inferior to A’schylus in 
boldness and grandeur, he was more chaste and polished in 
his poetry ; and he excelled his master in the dexterity which 
is evinced throughout the mechanism of his drama, in the 
exact adaptation and proportion of its several parts, and in 
the progress and developement of the various circumstances 
by which the catastrophe is elicited. Scarcely an incident 
occurs, however trifling, that does not conduce to some im- 
portant object, or augment the unquiet and agitated curiosity 
with which we watch the events of the drama; and not a 
character is brought —— does not contribute es- 
sentially to the chief businéss of the piece. ‘The destiny of 
Sophocles, indeed, rarely happens to man: for he appears to 
have united all the blessings of nature with all the accom- 
plishments of art. “ It seemed as if Providence, in the 
example of one individual, intended to shew the whole race 
of man how susceptible their nature may be made of happi- 
ness and dignity.” This is a remark of Schlegel, and is 
confirmed by the whole life of this charming poet. He inhe- 
rited great wealth; he was. a citizen of the freest and most 
enlightened of the Grecian commonwealths; he was endowed, 
it is said, with the advantages of personal beauty, which he 
enjoyed to the latest term of an existence that was protracted 
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many years beyond the ordinary duration ; and he was honored 
through life with the love and admiration of his country. In 
his dramatic contests, it is generally admitted that he was more 
fortunate than Aschylus and Euripides ; for, of 120 tragedies, 
which he is ‘supposed to have written, 24 obtained the prize : 
while AXschylus, out of 100, triumphed only in 12; and 
Euripides, who wrote 80 dramas, gained that honor for no 
more than five.* 


* It is not, however, as a poet alone,’ Mr. Dale observes in a 
sensible and well-written introduction, ‘ that Sophocles is illus- 
tridus in the annals of -his country ; he was scarcely less eminent 
as a warrior.) He was the companion in arms of Thucydides’ and 
of Pericles, with whom he was associated in reducing to obedience 
the island of Samos. It is affirmed, that he was afterwards compli- 
mented with the government of this new conquest on the represent- 
ation of his Antigone. — Sophocles was the only one of the three 
great tragedians who sueceeded in preserving the attachment of 
@ people:so characteristically fickle as the Athenians. Aschylus 
and Euripides both died in exile, while Sophocles, in full enjoy- 
ment of the love of his fellow-citizens, and with unabated poetical 
fervour, survived in the hosom of his country to an extreme old 
age. The only bitter ingredient which mingled in his overflowing 
cup of happiness was the ingratitude of his children, who accused 
him before the magistrates of being incompetent, by reason of the 
decay of his faculties, to the management of his own affairs. 
This accusation he triumphantly refuted by reading to the judges 
his CEdipus at Colonos, one of the most interesting of his pro- 
ductions, and full of that calm and gentle beauty which might be 
expected from his age and habits. The marvellous incidents 
which are related by Plutarch, Cicero, and others, however un- 
worthy of credit or repetition, are at least sufficient to prove that 
Sophocles, on account of the excellence of his character, was 
considered the peculiar favourite of the gods. And as this great 
man had been fortunate in his life, so was he happy in his death; 
he had witnessed the glories of his country in the zenith of her 





‘;-~~ * Quinctilian has no doubt in assigning the superiority between 
. ZEschylus and Sophocles to the latter, but seems to refrain from de- 
: ciding between Sophocles and Euripides, on the plea that such a 

question was not immediately before him. He observes : ** Trage- 

, dias primus in lucem ZEschylus protulit, sublimis et gravis, et grandt- 
' loguus sepe usque ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus : 

propter quod correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre posteriorthus 

’ poets Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronatt. Sed 
longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides ; 
guorum in dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos 
queritur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad presentem materiam nihit 

pertinet, injudicatum relinquo. Iilud quidem nemo non fateatur 
necesse est, tis, gui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe Eurt- 

pidem fore.” — Quinct. lib. x. cap.1. ed. Burman. 
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grandeur, but .he was spared the bitter pang of beholding her 
degradation. He expired but a short time before. Athens was 
taken by Lysander, choked, as some relate, by a grape-stone, or 
overpowered, according to others, by excess of joy on having 
obtained the prize. This latter account we are inclined to ques- 
tion, because his rivals Aischylus and Euripides were already 
deceased, and had left behind them no antagonist over whom 
Sophocles could be honoured by a triumph. So high was the 
estimation in which this great man was held throughout Greece, 
that even the rough and perfidious Lysander intermitted for: a 
short period the siege of Athens, that he might afford her citizens 
an opportunity of celebrating the ohsequies of the last and most 
venerated of their bards.’ 


The first version of Sophacles.into English was executed 
by Francklin. Its notes are valuable: but its fidelity to the 
literal meaning of the poet was fatal to his vigor and sublimity,; 
and no body could discern his matchless graces through a 
coarse incrustation of familiar and insipid diction. Some- 
thing more, therefore,;was required, and this was achieved in 
the highly poetical and spirited translation of Potter. Still, 
however, it had its drawbacks; and if (see the first article of 
our preceding Number) we have faults to allege against his 
version of Adschylus, the same blemishes, though of less fre- 
quent recurrence, are unhappily not excluded from his So- 
phocles. Mr. Dale has, we think, rated that. performance too 
highly. That it is replete with poetic beauties not unwor- 
thy of the original, we willingly admit: but we cannot con- 
cur with Mr. D. when he remarks that the choral odes, as 
they are rendered by that translator, are distinguished by a 
close adherence to the sense of Sophocles. If that fidelity 
with respect to the choral odes had been strictly observed, it 
would have inclined us to consider another translation as 
superfluous: but it is in the lyrical passages that Potter is 
most loose and paraphrastic, and runs into the widest aberra- 
tions from his author. This circumstance has long induced 
us to hope for a more correct and scrupulous. translation of 
his text, and in that hope we have not.been disappointed ; for 
it is our unfeigned opinion that the present writer has supplied 
the desideratum. ‘Though he may not have the same compass 
of poetic language which his predecessor could command, 
he keeps a more sustained flight; and the beauties of his 
great master, if not fully reflected to the English reader, are 
at least not replaced by others at variance with both the dic- 
tion and the sentiment of the poet.. . 7 7 

Mr, Dale judiciously rejects the ordinary :collocations of 
the dramas of Sophocles, and begins with the. Gidipus Ty» 
rannus. In what tragedy are to be found a completer com- 
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mentary on the fatalism which pervades the Greek tragic 


drama, and a more distinct elucidation of it? Imagination 
cannot conceive a calamity exceeded by that ofa curse or- 
dained by the Fates for an early forfeit; and that forfeit 


itself predestined, which a long course of generations can 
neither redeem nor mitigate, and which is wholly inexpiable 
but by the final destruction of the house in which the offence 


originated. ‘The devoted being on whom this irredeemable 
wretchedness is entailed vainly struggles to avert it; for the 
stern and inexorable fiat has been registered in the black 
records of a power which knows no pity, and which nothing 
divine or human can resist. He has to combat with a decree, 
the execution of which is rather accelerated than retarded by 
the free will that is indulged to man, sufficient as it is to 
conduct him safely through the ordinary chances of life. The 
effect of a drama founded on the mythological fatality of the 
antients, whether heard by an Athenian auditory or read by 
a modern scholar, is therefore almost more than the spirit and 
nerves can sustain. Fate, in their sense of the word, is that 
personification of evil to which, in our gloomy temperaments, 
the mind most naturally lends itself; and, during the commis- 
-sion of the criminal act, the sophistries of self-love easily blind 
‘us to its consequences. ‘The consummation of the evil is the 
dark despair which we feel when we are writhing, after many 
exhausting struggles, under the calamity which we have 
brought down on our heads, and find that it is irreversible. 
To this period, we have been allowed little more than a vague 
indefinite dread of the future, but none of the foresight 
of it that might have enabled us to overcome or avoid the 
perplexities in which we are involved. Such a picture, and 
CEdipus is that picture, fills us with alternate horror and pity. 
How many are there to whom it shadows out the history of 
their own sufferings; —— when every budding of hope is 
blasted, and every social charity withered ;— when that cold 
sterile winter of man’s heart reigns over it, which chills every 
feeling within him but the sense of his own wretchedness, and 
he lies down in a-¢eld churlish submission to the misery which 
no human prudence or human strength can resist ! 


© Que? droxarulwy, 86° droAciwy, 
Otire Saxptwy, dmipwy iepav 
"Opyds cereveis mapabeargzes.” | 
| JEscu. Agamem. 69. 


All the precautions devised by the parents of Cidipus, or 
by himself, to protect him from the predestinated crimes into 
which a blind fatality propels him, turn out to be the very 
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means which urge him to commit them. If any thing can 
soften our commiseration for this unfortunate monarch, it is 
his despotic and violent conduct towards Creon: but he rises 
again in our esteem when we remark his paternal affection for 
his people, and the heroic and sincere zeal with which he 
accelerates his own destruction by taking so much pains to 
discover the murder of Laius. We perfectly concur in 
Mr. Dale’s remarks on the tragedy of Gidipus Tyrannus. 


‘ This tragedy has been honoured with the concurrent appro- 
bation of the most acute and judicious critics of every age: it 
was adopted by Aristotle as a perfect model of dramatic excel- 
lence, and few of the modern commentators have been less 
enthusiastic in their encomiums. It is affirmed to bear the same 
relation to tragic which the Iliad bears to epic poetry. It is said 
to stand alone and unrivalled, while all other efforts of tragic 
writers can only be successful in proportion as they approximate 
more or less to this, their common standard and criterion. 

‘ Indeed, when we consider the admirable dexterity which is 
evinced in the mechanism of the piece, the mutual consistency 
and harmonious combination of its parts, the gradual and progres- 
sive developement of the various circumstances which unite to 
elicit the catastrophe, it must be acknowledged that this tragedy 
is absolutely perfect. Not an incident occurs, however trivial in 


appearance, which does not conduce to some appropriate and 


important end; not a character is introduced which does not 
sustain some part of vital and essential interest in the grand busi- 
ness of the drama. The poet never loses sight of the end in the 
prosecution of the means. If a momentary hope be excited, it 
tends but to deepen the impending and inevitable despair ; if a ray 
of light dart rapidly athwart the gloom, it only displays, in all its 
horror, the approaching ‘ blackness of darkness.” The denun- 
ciations of CEdipus against the criminal, so worded from the first 
as to apply peculiarly to himself; the ambiguous response brought 
by Creon from the oracle of Delphi; the reluctant compliance of 
Tiresias with the first summons of the monarch, as though he were 
constrained by some mighty and mysterious agency, which he 
vainly struggled to control; his subsequent vehemence of pro- 
phetic indignation; the profane and arrogant exultation which 
bursts from. Jocasta on the apparent confutation of the oracle by 
the death of Polybus ; the faint solitary hope, to which the shud- 
dering monarch clings in that pause of agonizing suspense, while 
he is awaiting the arrival of the Theban slave ; the resistless and 
overwhelming conviction which flashes upon his soul at the clear 
unequivocal testimony of this last fatal witness ;— all these circum- 
stances are successively described in a manner so lively and 
natural, that the interest never languishes for an instant; We are 
prepossessed from the first in favour of the unhappy prince; we 
feel with him and for him; we are continually agitated between 
hope and fear; and, though we know from the beginning that the 
catastrophe is inevitable, we are scarcely less startled and sur- 
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prised by the appalling discovery, than if it had been totally un- 
expected and unforeseen.’ ) : , } 


The description of the pestilence by the priest of Jupiter 


is an admirable specimen of ‘translation. It is nearly literal,” 


yet not unfaithful to the spirit of’ the original. 
‘ € O Cdipus, imperial lord of Thebes ! 

Thou seest our sad estate, and how we sit 

Before thine altars * ; some, whose callow wings 
Refuse a lengthened flight ;—— some, bowed with age, 
Priests of the gods, — myself the priest of Jove, 
And some, the flower of all our Theban youth. 
Another band their suppliant boughs extend 

At the two fanes of Pallas+, and the shrine 
Oracular, by fair Ismenus’ stream. 

The state—as thou may’st withess—with the storm 
Is struggling, and in vain essays to rear 

Her head emergent from the blood-stained wave. 
Her fruits are blasted in the opening bud; 

Her herds, infected, perish ; her weak births 

Are blighted immature. The fiery god t, 

Loathed Pestilence, o’er this devoted city 

Hangs imminent, and desolates th’ abode 

Of Cadmus, while in shrieks and piercing groans 
Dark Pluto richly revels. Hence I bend, 

With these sad youths, a suppliant at thine altars ; 
Not that we deem thee equal to the gods, 

But in the sad vicissitudes of life, 

Or visitations of the angry gods, 

Account thee first of men. At Thebes arriving, 
Thou didst redeem us from the tax imposed 

By that relentless monster |], uninformed, 
Untaught of us; by pitying Heaven alone 

We deem thee sent our glory to restore. 

Now, worthiest Cidipus! on thee we fix 





‘ * The altars here intended were not consecrated to Gdipus, 
but simply erected before the doors of his palace, and, most pro- 
bably, dedicated to Apollo.’ 

¢+ In Thebes, there were two temples of Minerva erected to 
her under the names of Oncza and Ismenia. Apollo had a temple 


on the banks of the Ismenus, and from the flames and ashes of its 


altars his priests drew prophecies ; hence “Icpive omodé, the pro- 
phetic ashes of Ismenus,’ 

‘ + The “ fiery god,” according to Musgrave, is Mars. The 
ground of his conjecture is the application of the epithet wupées 
to the planet bearing the name of that divinity. It appears more 
probable, however, that the expression poetically denotes a per- 
sonification of Pestilence.’ 


‘ || ’Aodod, literally, songstress; so called, because her enigmas 


were propounded in verse.’ 


Our 
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" Our supplicating eyes,— O find us aid, 
Or from the sure responses of the gods, 
Or man’s experienced wisdom.’ 


The chorus beginning “Q Aig diverts gars is very com- 
petently rendered, but it is impossible to do full justice. to 
strains so exquisite. We subjoin a part of it; hinting, how- 
ever, that a lighter and more airy measure would have been 
better suited to the monostrophics. 


‘ Antistrophe 1. 


‘ Daughter of Jove, immortal Pallas! hear 
The suppliant vows that first to thee are paid ; 

Thy sister Dian next, earth-ruling maid, 

Who ’mid the forum her proud throne doth rear; 
And the far-darting Phebus! Mighty Three! 
Appear — avert our misery ! 

If from eur Thebes her former woe 
Your guardian-care dispelled, O come to aid us now! 


* Strophe 2. 
< Alas! unnumbered ills we bear; 
Dismay and anguish reign 
Through all our state ; and wisdom’s care 
Strives, ’mid dejection and despair, 
To bring relief in vain. 
Nor ripen now the fruits of earth, 
Nor mothers, in th’ untimely birth, 
The struggling throes sustain. 
Swift as the wild bird’s rapid flight, . 
Or flames that flash through circling night, 
Unnumber’d spectres sink, a joyless train, 
To the dark shores of Pluto’s dreary reign. 


¢ Antistrophe 2. 
* Thus doth th’ unpeopled city sigh, 
Wide o’er whose pavements spread 
The lifeless heaps unheeded lie, 
Ungraced with pious obsequy, 
Or tear in pity shed. 
Matrons and wives, a mournful band, 
Suppliant around the altars stand ; 
With groans of piercing dread, 
Their votive strains to Heaven ascend, 
And sighs with louder pzeans blend. 
Bright daughter of the Mightiest! fair-eyed maid, 
Rise in thy might, and send thy people aid!’ © 


When CEdipus begins to solve the dreadful enigma of his 
fate which had been darkly unveiled by Tiresias, and when he 
asks Jocasta as to the countenance and age of Laius, 
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his despair is truly terrific. Mr. Dale has translated that 
dialogue with equal spirit and correctness. 


‘ @d. Almighty Jove! to what hast thou reserved me ? 
‘ Jo. My CEdipus, what means this wild dismay ? 
‘ Gd. Oh, ask not, ask not, tell me of this Laius. 
What was his aspect, what his age, O speak ! 
‘ Jo. His port was lofty, the first snows of age 
Had tinged his locks, his form resembled thine. 
‘ Gd. Wretch that Iam, on mine own head, it seems, 
Have I called down this dread destroying curse. 
‘ Jo. How say’st thou, King! I tremble to behold thee. 
‘ Gd. I fear the prophet saw, alas! too clearly. 
One question more, and all will be disclosed. 
‘ Jo. I tremble ; — but will truly tell thee all.’ . 


He begins to be apprehensive that the stranger whom he 
had killed was Laius: the dreadful truth that he had not only 
destroyed his father but wedded his mother was now darkly 
peering in his mind; and he already sinks into the gloomy 
desperation of soul which no hope can cheer or mitigate. 
The conviction rushes on him: but the herdsman is still 
wanting to complete the chain of testimony, and a gleam of 


probability, faint and feeble, yet glimmers in the darkness of 
his despair. 





‘ But if this stranger prove 

The murdered Laius, who of all mankind 

Exists more deeply wretched than myself, 

Oh! who more hateful to th’ avenging gods ? 

Nor citizen nor stranger to my need 

Henceforth may grant the refuge of a home; 
None may accost, but all must spurn me from them ; 
And I, O how unconscious, on myself 

Invoked the withering curse. I, by whose hand 
His blood was shed, pollute his nuptial couch: — 
Am I not all abandoned, all defiled ? 

If I must fly, and, flying, ne’er behold 

My best-loved friends, or tread my natal earth, 
Or else am doomed, in most uniatural ties, 

To wed my mother, and my father slay, 

Good Polybus, who gave me life and nurture, 
Would he not rightly judge who deemed these woes 
The work of some inexorable god? | 
Never, O never, ye most holy powers, 

May I behold that day. O may I sink 

To death’s more friendly darkness, ere my life 
Be marked and sullied by a stain so foul.’ 


To the construction of this noble drama, a want of proba- 
bility has been objected ; for it is almost contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of human events that Cidipus should = 
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before have been informed of the murder of Laius; and that 
the marks in his feet, as well as the name which he bore, 
should have suggested no suspicion to Jocasta. The antients, 
however, in the execution of their great works, did not (says 
Schlegel) submit it to a prosaic and calculating criticism ; ~ 
and an improbability, which can only be discovered by ana- 
lysis, would not be felt in the rapidity with which the poet 
rushed forwards himself, and dragged his auditors with him, 
to the dreadful catastrophe of the piece. CE&dipus enters the 
apartment in which Jocasta had committed suicide, (an inci- 
dent narrated, not exhibited,) puts out his own eyes, and then, 
supported by his daughter Antigone, departs a miserable 
outcast from his family and his throne. 

These events bring us to the Gidipus at Colonos, a tragedy 
in which the softer emotions of love and tenderness are the 
chief characteristics; for the lyre of Sophocles at one time 
breathes sounds as oy as if the passing winds had sighed 
over its chords, and at another swells into the loftiest and 
sublimest accents of terror and despair. ‘This exquisite drama 
is the celebration of the last moments of the afflicted wan- 
derer ; —ahighly wrought dirge, equally solemn and pathetic, 
in which religion and pity mourn over the destined victim of 
fate, when he is consigned to that repose for which his wearied 
nature had long sighed. Sophocles, whose whole life was 
dedicated to religion and virtue, imparted in the death of 
(Edipus a lesson of pious submission to the will of heaven. 
He dies within the awful precincts of the grove consecrated to 
the Furies; his will had no part in the crimes which he was 
impelled to commit; he has never stifled within his bosom 
the cries of conscience, and is no longer pursued by remorse : 
he closes his eyes therefore in peace, and sinks into a hol 
repose in those fearful places, inhabited by the daughters of 
earth and darkness, who have been from the beginning of 
time the inexorable scourges only of the guilty. 


999 


¢ He bore a “charmed life,”’ says Mr. Dale; ‘ a life exempted, 
as it were, from the common assaults of mortality, and only to be 
terminated by some signal and unprecedented interposition of 
Divinity. Such is indeed the “ dignus vindice nodus,” which 
sanctions supernatural interference. Accordingly, the earth con- 
vulsed and trembling, the appalling and incessant thunder, the 
glare of lightning, and the howling of the storm, the solemn in- 
tervals of silence, in which the voice of some invisible messenger 
is heard to murmur from beneath a summons to the devoted mo- 
narch, the consternation even of the resolute and intrepid Theseus ; 
all these tend to produce a scene, which, for loftiness of concep- 
tion and magnificence of execution, is not excelled by any “ 
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of the Grecian drama, even in the compositions of the wild and’ 
terrific Aischylus/ 


The-opening of Cidipus at Colonos probably suggested to 
Milton a similar scene in his Sampson Agonistes. C&di- 
pus, reclining on the arm of the affectionate Antigone, 
arrives at the sacred grove of the Eumenides; which was 
near Colonos, ‘and in the neighbourhood of Athens.’ Colonos 
was the native place of Sophocles, and he has sketched the 
landscape with all the softest strokes of poetic description. 


6 Tlarep tadalmwp Osdimou, mpyos wev.”? x. T. A, 


‘ O Ckdipus, 
My much-afllicted father, the high towers, 
Which girt the city, rise in distant view: 
The spot on which we stand, I deem, is holy. 
Here laurels, olives, vines, in one green shade 
Are close inwoven ; and within the grove 
The nightingales make frequent melody. 
Rest now thy faltering limbs on this rude stone ; 
Such lengthened wanderings ill befit thine age.’ 


Mr. Dale has translated with the most scrupulous fidelity, 


' and with great powers of poetic diction, the inimitable scene 


in which the Chorus converses with Antigone and her un- 
happy father. When they discover that it was the murderer 
of Laius with whom they were speaking, they warn him from 
the land as an accursed being. There is an exquisite pathos 
in Antigone’s address to the Chorus, (aged citizens of Athens,) 
in behalf of her wretched sire, which is well preserved by 
Mr. Dale. 


‘ O venerable strangers, though ve shrunk 
Recoiling from the tale 
Of my poor aged sire, 
Speaking of dark involuntary deeds, 
I do conjure you, turn not thus from me, 
Me, while in suppliant anguish, I implore 
Compassion for a father, and regard 
Your steadfast gaze with unaverted eye. 
Ah! deem me now as one 
Of your own kindred, and let pity wake 
To aid the lost. On you, as on the gods, 
Our hopes depend. Oh! then relent, and grant 
This unexpected boon. 
I here adjure you by each hallowed tie, 
Your child, your wife, your duty, and your God. 
Where will ye find the man who can escape, 
When Fate’s stern hand constrains him to despair ?? 


We-can make no other extract from this play than the 
translation of the exquisite ode in which the fancy of So- 
phocles 
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phocles revels amid the delightful scenery of Colonos.. It 
bégins Etinms, Eeve, racte xwpas, and the whole passage is 
justly dear to the Greek reader. 


‘ Strophe 1. 
‘ Well did Fate thy wanderings lead, 

Stranger, to this field of fame, 
Birth-place of the generous steed, 

Graced by white Colonus’ name. 
Frequent in the dewy glade 

Here the nightingale is dwelling ; 
Through embowering ivy’s shade, 

Here her plaintive notes are swelling ; 
Through yon grove, from footsteps pure, 

Where unnumbered fruits are blushing — 
From the summer sun secure, 


Screened from wintry whirlwinds rushing ; 
Where, with his fostering nymphs, amid the grove, 
The sportive Bacchus joys to revel or to rove. 


‘ Antistrophe 1. 
‘ Bathed in heaven’s ambrosial dew, 
Here the fair narcissus flowers, 
Graced each morn with clusters new, 
Ancient crown of mightiest powers ; 
Here the golden crocus blows ; 
Here exhaustless fountains gushing, 
Where the cool Cephisus flows, 
Restless o’er the plains are rushing ; 
Ever as the crystal flood 
Winds in pure transparent lightness ; 
Fresher herbage decks the sod, 
Flowers spring forth in lovelier brightness ; 
Here dance the Muses; and the Queen of Love 
Oft guides her golden car through this enchanting grove,’ 


Why the Narcissus was sacred to the Furies is a question 
which is not sufficiently solved. ‘The scholiast has wasted 
many words ineffectually on the passage : but, when Mr. Dale 
translates peyadraiw bea by ‘ mightiest powers,’ the English 
reader would never suppose that the words meant the Furies. 
They should have been more distinctly designated. So< 
phocles, with a holy dread, calls them the great goddesses ; 
and every Greek, who was versed in the mythology of his 
country, immediately felt that they were the awful powers 
whom it was impious to name by any more direct appellation. 
In our own language, however, the prepositive article ought to 
have accompanied ‘ mightiest powers.” ‘This is minor criti- 


cism: but, as the passage now stands, it is not by any means 
evident to whom the poet referred. 


The 
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The last of this dramatic trilogy is Antigone. It awakens 
less emotion than the preceding dramas, yet is highly inter- 
esting and pathetic. It turns chiefly on a sentiment peculiar 
to the Greeks, the superstitious importance which they 
attached to the privation of sepulture; for Antigone sacrifices 
her own life to the mere interment of her brother. She is an 
ideal woman; endued with a fortitude and resolution seldom 
witnessed in her sex, and in strong contrast to the pious and 
hallowed affections which inspire her conduct. Creon had 
issued a cruel decree, devoting to death any one who should 
dare to give to the remains of her brother Polynices’ the 
rites of sepulture: but, in defiance of this order, she con- 
trives to elude the vigilance of the centinels, and performs 
over his mangled corse the usual ceremonies. When she is 
brought before the tyrant, the tone in which she addresses 
him, and urges him to the execution of his decree, displays 
the unshaken intrepidity of a hero: — but all is softened by 
the gentler tints of her character. As soon as her death is 
irrevocably doomed, the tears and the anguish of a female 
bosom are profusely indulged; and she bewails her youth, 
and tlie privation of every youthful hope, — of the hymeneal 
rites, and all the blessings from which she was about to be 
torn. Her love for Hemon is not once expressed, but is 
preserved in holy silence within her bosom. In pursuance of 
Creon’s orders, she is shut up in a cavern, to die of want. 
— The expiatory retribution of this play is highly satisfac- 
tory, for the immolation of this pious victim is avenged by 
the destruction of Creon’s family; and, without this awful 
catastrophe, the sufferings of Antigone, like those of Cordelia, 
would have been revolting to humanity. We can insert but 
one extract : 

‘ CHoRus. 
‘ Strophe. 

‘ Love! unsubdued, unconquerable Love! 
On wealth descending ; — whose repose 
Is in the virgin’s cheeks of rose ;— 
Alike o’er trackless ocean dost thou rove, 
Or ’mid the lowly dwellings of the grove. 
None of th’ immortals throned on high, 
From thy pervading power can fly ; 

Nor man, frail being of a fleeting day! 
The heart that feels thee yields to frenzy’s sway. 
| © Antistrophe. 


‘ Thy spells delusive turn the just aside 
To baseness — and attendant shame ; 
Thine arts this mortal strife inflame 


In men, by nature’s dearest ties allied. 
From 
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From the soft glances of his lovely bride 
Revealed, desire subdues his soul; 
Desire, usurping high control 
O’er Heaven's primordial laws ; matchless in might, 
In sport like this fair Venus takes delight. 
[ Antigone is brought in guarded, 
I, too, beyond controlling laws 
Am hurried; for I cannot check 
The gushing tears, as I behold 
Antigone thus borne away 
To share our common couch, the joyless tomb. 


‘ ANTIGONE, CHORUS. 
‘ Strophe 1. 


‘ Ant. Behold me, princes of my native land! 

Treading the last sad path, 

And gazing on the latest beam 

Of yon resplendent sun — 

To gaze no more for ever! The stern hand 
Of all-entombing Death 

Impels me — living still — 

To Acheron’s bleak shore — ungraced 

By nuptial rites ; — no hymeneal strain 

Hath hymned my hour of bliss, 

And joyless Death will be my bridegroom now, 

‘ Ch. Therefore, with endless praise renowned, 
To those drear regions wilt thou pass ; 
Unwasted aught by slow disease, 

Unwounded by avenging sword. 
Spontaneous, living, sole of mortal birth, 
Shalt thou to Death descend. 


‘ Antistrophe 1. 


‘ Ant. Yes! I have heard by how severe a doom 
The Phrygian stranger died 
On Sipylus’ bleak brow sublime ; 
Whom, in its cold embrace, 
The creeping rock, like wreathing ivy, strained. 
Her, in chill dews dissolved, 
As antique legends tell, 
Ne’er do th’ exhaustless snows desert, 
Nor from her eyes do trickling torrents cease 
To gush. A doom like her’s, : 
Alas, how like! hath fate reserved for me.’ 


We must now close our remarks by repeating our com- 
mendations of this translation of the Attic poet: —of which 
the second volume is occupied by the Trachinia, Ajax, Philoc- 
tetes, and Electra. None of the Greek tragedians has 
descended to us with a text so clear and unmutilated as So- 

phocles ; 
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phocles; and Mr. Dale’s notes, therefore, are few, but judi- 
cious and sound. We heartily recommend the work to those 
r> .ders who are desirous of perusing in the English language 
some of the greatest master-pieces of antiquity ; and we lament 


‘that we .cannot:indulge them with citations from the other 
tragedies. 





Art. Il. Memoirs of Jeanne d’ Arc, surnamed La Pucelle d’Or- 
leans ; with the History of her Times. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
1/. 16s. Boards. Harding, Triphook, and Co. 1824. 


s all history is curious and important, points of fact in our 
records are objects of great attention; and the indus- 
trious author of these Memoirs has done well in directing his 
labors to a detailed examination of the eventful life of the 
Maid of Orleans ;— that young and devoted heroitie whose 
achievements were the glory of France, and whose fate reflects 
so much ignominy and shame on England. In a recent article, 
however, we have in some measure anticipated the subject, and 
introduced observations which might otherwise have been ap- 
propriately inserted here.* We then adverted to the oper- 
ation of certain predisposing causes which, not improbably, 
would have produced the same sudden reverses in the fortunes 
of the English in France that actually accompanied the in- 
spiring presence of the Maiden herself; and these, it will be 
recollected, were, first, the entire defection of the clergy from 
our interests, occasioned by the Duke of Bedford’s proposal 
to an Assembly of Notables to revoke all grants made to the 
church within forty years, for the purpose of raising supplies; 
and, secondly, the secret defection of the Duke of Burgundy, 
in consequence of a personal disappointment and mortification 
which he had sustained from the Duke of Gloucester. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, the Duke of Burgundy’s defection was only 
meditated in the lifetime of La Pucelle, for she was finally 
taken prisoner in a sortie from Compiegne, a garrison-town, 
when it was attacked by the Duke himself; and his actual de- 
fection did not take place till September, 1435, four years after 
her death: but his designs had long been suspected, and doubt- 
less had prepared the destruction of the English interests. 
That there was a large portion of enthusiasm in the cha- 
racter of Jeanne d’Arc can scarcely be disputed ; and whether 
or not she believed herself commissioned by Heaven to save 





* See our account of the third volume of Mr. Turner’s History 
of England, Monthly Review for November last, vol. cv. p. 298. 
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her country, it is equally certain that. the soldiers of both 
armies gave her credit for preternatural inspiration : —the only 
difference in opinion was as to the source from which she de- 
rived her power, the French viewing her as an angel from 
heaven, and the English regarding her as a demon sent 
from hell. The enthusiasm of a female, young, beautifal, 
supposed to be spotless, and inspired, was irresistibly infec- 
tious; its subtle odor impregnated the surrounding air, and 
animated to intoxication all who breathed it. ‘To see a 
modern Bellona, her hair and vestments stained with blood, 
running with lighted torch through the ranks of an army 
drawn up in battle array *, would astonish the Napoleons, and 
Wellingtons, and Bluchers, of our days: but in old times war- 
fare was conducted differently: besides regular battles, and the 
siege of cities, personal combats were fought, and contests 
carried on between garrisons or bands of adventurers who 
occupied castles and strong holds; and the chivalrous history 
of those days affords abundant instances of females who have 
exhibited astonishing proofs of bravery, and who by their 
own example have rallied the fainting spirits of all around 
them. ‘Two or three of these rise in our recollection, sug- 
gested by the heroine of Orleans, and it may not be unamus- 
ing either to relate or to read them. 

During the civil wars of France at the close of the sixteenth 
century, Saland Marquis de Bourbon, Governor of Montargis 
in behalf of the League, in the year 1590, besieged in her 
castle of Chatillon Margaret d’ Ailly, wife of Francis de Co- 
ligny who was then with the King. Saland had already ob- 
tained possession of the village and the lower court of the 
castle: but the courageous wife of Chatillon, placing herself 
at the head of a small band of soldiers, made a sortie on the 
assailants, killed several, drove away more, recovered the booty 
with which they had already loaded several carts, and suc- 
ceeded in making Saland himself prisoner of war, from whom 
she exacted a very heavy ransom for his temerity. In the 
following year, another French heroine gave proofs of equal 
intrepidity. La Chatré, on the part of the League, besieged 
the small town of Aubigny with 2000 men; and, having ef- 
fected a breach, on the third day he attempted to take the 
place by assault. The garrison, consisting of only 800 men, 
animated by the enthusiasm of Catherine de Balzac, a female 
as generous as she was beautiful, overthrew the assailants, 





* « Ipsa facem quatiens et flavam sanguine multo, 
Sparsa comam, medias acies Bellona pererrat,” 
Sit. ITAL. 
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pressed them with so much vigor that they were driven into 
their encampments, and thus the place was saved. "When the 
Elector of Saxony had been defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Emperor Charles V., his wife, Sybilla of Cleves, instead of 
abandoning herself to tears and lamentations, shut herself up 
in Wittemburg, and by her example, as well as exhortations, 
encouraged the citizens to a vigorous and resolute resistance ; 
warning the Emperor to behave towards his exalted captive 
with the respect due to his rank, as she was resolved to treat 
Albert of Brandenburg, then a prisoner in her hands, pre- 
cisely in the same manner in which he should treat her hus- 
band. Another heroine, more fortunate indeed than Jeanne 
d’Arc, but in whose history some circumstances resemble 
those of the Maid of Orleans, was Donna Maria Pachecho, 
the illustrious widow of Padilla, an undaunted General who 
often led to victory the forces of the Holy Junta, during the 
civil war of Spain in 1522. Though not entirely a match 
for the priesthood, she possessed more knowlege of human 
nature than the English Regent of France, the Duke of Bed- 
ford : whose proposal to raise supplies by appropriating grants 
that had been made to the church was excessively barefaced, 
and could never have been palatable, though it might have 
been somewhat softened by being decently disguised. When 
her husband was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces 
of the Junta, without money to pay his troops, Donna Maria, 
with a boldness superior to those superstitious fears which 
often influeuce her sex, proposed to seize all the rich and 
magnificent ornaments in the cathedral of Toledo: but, _ lest 
the action might offend the people by its appearance of 
impiety, she and her retinue marched to the church in solemn 
procession, in mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, and 
beating their bosoms; then, falling on their knees, they im- 
plored the pardon of the saints whose shrines they were 
about to violate. By this artifice, which screened Donna 
Maria from the imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the 
people that necessity and zeal for a good cause had constrained 
her reluctantly to venture on such an action, she stripped the 
cathedral of every thing that was valuable, and procured a 
considerable sum of money for the Junta. Padilla, however, 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and basely led to execution. 
His widow then bewailed not with any womanish sorrow the 
death of a husband to whom she was most ardently attached, 
but prepared to prosecute that noble cause in which he had 
suffered with redoubled energy. While town after town 
opened its gates before the arms of the conqueror, the city of 


Toledo alone, inspired by her, set him at defiance. Her 
courage 
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courage and abilities, united to the memory of her husband’s 
virtues and his fate, secured her ascendancy over the people : 
she levied soldiers, and exacted money from the clergy to sup- 
port them ; she employed every artifice that could interest and 
inflame the populace; for this purpose, exactly like Jeanne 
d’Arc, she ordered crucifixes to be used by her troops instead 
of colours, as if they had been at war with infidels and ene- 
mies of religion; and she marched through the streets of 
Toledo with her son, a young child clad in deep mourning, 
representing the manner of her husband’s execution. So 
obstinate and intrepid was her courage, that the united efforts 
of force, stratagem, and bribery proved vain against the gates 
of the city; until the clergy, whose property she had em- 
ployed in defending the liberties of her country, turned 
against her, and persuaded the people that she — again like 
the Maid of Orleans, — had acquired her influence over them 
by the force of enchantment, that she was assisted by a 
familiar demon which attended her in the form of a Negro- 
maid, and that by its suggestion she regulated every part of 
her conduct. 

Jeanne d’ Arc was supposed by the English to have the King 
of Hell for her ally ; and this was an alliance which she might 
well be anxious to disown, although for military purposes it 
would have answered all her views: but there is every reason 
to believe that she was strongly imbued with religious feeling ; 
and it was more congenial with her nature, her devotional habits, 
and her high calling, to fancy herself an instrument chosen 
for the deliverance of her country by the King of Heaven, 
while it was an alliance more worthy of her cause and of her 
character. — It was the fate of the very contemptible and pusil- 
lanimous Charles VII., surrounded as he was by aworthless and 
profligate set of courtiers, to be indebted for every thing to 
females. Jacquelina of Hainault disunited his enemies ; 
Mary of Anjou, and Agnes Sorel, invigorated his sluggish 
courage; and Jeanne d’Arc led him on to glory and to 
triumph. Mary of Anjou, his wife, used every effort to raise 
her imbecile husband above himself; and with this view she 
laid asleep the jealousy which she must have entertained of 
Agnes Sorel, (la Dame de Beauté, as this favorite mistress of 
the monarch was surnamed,) and co-operated with her rival 
in rousing him to a sense of what was due to his own dignity 
and the safety of his persecuted subjects. 

Charles caused a complete suit of armour to be prepared, 
which was made to fit the person of Jeanne; the sword with 
which she armed herself bore the impression of five crosses ; 
and on her standard was depicted the Saviour of mankind, 
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seated in his tribunal among the clouds of heaven, and sup- 
porting a globe in his hands, while to the right and to the left 
were represented two angels in the act of adoration. 


‘ She set out from Tours and arrived at Blois, followed by her 
whole retinue, having compelled her chaplain to promise that he 
would never quit her from that period. She had received from 
the King the authority attached to a General of the army ; and he 
also especially commanded that nothing should be undertaken 
without her having been previously consulted. 

‘ The Marshals de Rais and Saint Severe, to whose care the 
escort of the expedition had been confided, soon arrived in safety 
at Blois. La Pucelle continued in that city for two or three days ; 
during which period she for the first time arrayed herself in 
armour. Being desirous that a certain number of priests should 
attend the convoy, she issued orders to her almoner to have a 
banner prepared, as a particular rallying point for those eccle- 
siastics ; which standard was to bear a representation of Christ 
upon the cross. These commands were punctually executed. 
Assembled under this — banner, the priests chanted anthems 
and sacred hymns; while Jeanne d’Arc, prostrate in the midst of 
them, mingled with their solemn strains the most fervent prayers 
to Heaven. No warrior was permitted to have any rank in this 
saintly corps, if he had not on that very day presented himself 
before the tribunal of penitence. Jeanne strenuously exhorted 
the soldiers to render themselves worthy of constituting a part of 
this holy battalion. Every disposition thus made was conformable 
to the spirit of that era, and could not fail to produce a very 
lively sensation among the troops; which soon became apparent, 
as the religious enthusiasm of La Pucelle infused into the soldier 
a firm belief that it was impossible they could fail of ‘the victory. 

‘ Florent d’Illiers, a very brave captain who commanded at 
Chateaudun, joined the forces with a certain number of intrepid 
warriors ; who, accompanied by La Hire, made an attempt to 
enter Orleans with 400 combatants, and succeeded in this enter- 
prise on Thursday the 28th April, 1429. 

‘ At this juncture, as we have before stated, the inhabitants of 
Orleans were reduced to such cruel extremity that their only hope 
was in obtaining assistance from Heaven: the arrival, theretore, of 
Jeanne d’Arc, announced as the envoy of God, was ardently 
looked for. La Pucelle used every effort to set forward from 
Blois with the expedition, and it was from that city she in the 
first instance summoned the English to abandon the siege of 
Orleans.’ 


We said at the beginning of this article that it was not our 
intention to engage in a detailed history of La Pucelle’s life: 
but they who are so disposed will be amply rewarded by reading 
these volumes, which contain a large mass of curious and re> 
condite documents, exhibiting on the part of the author a very 
penetrating and indefatigable spirit of research. —— arey. 
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however, two or three debatable points in her history, on - 
which we feel disposed, slightly indeed, to touch: but first let 
us be allowed a word or two, if not in vindication of Shak- 
speare, at least in mitigation of judgment for the aspersions 
which he contributed to circulate. 

Many of our antient chronicles disgraced themselves by 
stigmatizing the memory of an unfortunate girl, whose only 
crime was, — the highest of virtues, —devotion to her country. 
Some of them, too, wrote after the reversal of her sentence in 
consequence of depositions from many of the most illustrious 
and honorable men in France, refuting the slanders which 
baseness and credulity had grafted on cowardice. ‘The au- 
thor of the work before us, in an especial manner, expresses 
his concern that our divine dramatist tarnished his pages by 
the repetition of the statement propagated by the Chronicles 
of Caxton and Higden, that, after her trial, the Maid of Or- 
leans adduced the plea of pregnancy in order to escape, or at 
least to delay her execution. It was doubted whether Shak- 
speare wrote the First Part of Henry VI.*: but, be the au- 
thor who he might, he has undoubtedly so far shaded the 
lustre of her character; although, in her perilous predica- 
ment, the plea of pregnancy would not be generally deemed 
an unpardonable crime. Shakspeare adopted, in compliance 
probably with the prejudices of his English audience, the 
popular tradition that Jeanne, in agony of fear at the hor- 
rible death to which she was doomed, pleaded that she was 
pregnant in order to obtain a respite: —but, on the other 
hand, what noble sentiments does he put into her mouth. If 
we listen to her parley with the Duke of Burgundy before the 
gates of Rouen, can we say that Shakspeare did not intend to 
pay the highest homage to her patriotism? We must not 
insert the whole passage, but it opens thus, in a strain of * soft 
entreaty and mild expostulation :’ 


‘« Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble hand-maid speak to thee. 
Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And see the cities and the towns defaced 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe! 

As looks the mother on her lowly babe 

When death doth close his tender, dying eyes, 
See, see, the pining malady of France ; 

Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds 
Which thou thyself hast given her woful breast! 
Oh, turn thy edged sword another way ! 


Se = shtepient - —_ o — -_ —— - -_ — — oo 


* See Malone's Dissertation on this subject, where it is con- 
tended that he did not. 
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Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help ! 
One drop of: blood, drawn from thy country’s bosom, 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore ; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 

And wash away thy country’s stained spots !” 


Act iii. scene 3, 


In the fourth scene of the same act, where the heroine is 
brought captive into the English camp, she is made to pour- 
tray her own character thus strikingly, and in colors of con- 
scious purity, in her address to the judges: 

** Virtuous and holy; chosen from above, 
By inspiration of celestial grace, 
To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits : 
But you, —that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stained with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, — 
Because you want the grace that others have, 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders but by help of devils. 
No; — misconceived! Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaste and immaculate in every thought ; 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effused, 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven.” 


Mr. Southey opens the preface to his epic poem on Joan of 
Arc by remarking that her history ‘is one of those prob- 
lems that render investigation fruitless; that she believed 
herself inspired few will deny ; that she was inspired no one 
will venture to assert.” If her life was a problem, so likewise 
was her death. Besides the question of inspiration, there 
seem to be three doubtful points in the history of La 
Pucelle. First, the period of her birth; secondly, her virgin 
purity; and, ¢hirdly, the manner of her death. The frst 
question is chiefly interesting as it bears on the second. Not . 
only do different authors disagree about the date of Jeanne’s 
birth, but one and the same author does not always agree 
with himself. Monstrelet, a contemporary on whom Rapin 
most relies in his Dissertation, says, ‘* Now, in the year above 
mentioned, came to the King. at Chinon a young damsel 
about twenty years old, called Joan,” &c.: but, in a note on 
this passage, Rapin says, ‘‘ She was then twenty-seven years 
of age, for in her examination in the year 1431 she declared she 
was twenty-nine years old, consequently when she came to the 
King in 1429 she was then twenty-seven years of age.” Ac- 
cording to this, she must have been born in 1402: but Rapin, 
in a note on the first passage in which her name is mentioned, 
states 
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states that “ she was born in 1407, in the parish of Greux 
upon the Meuse, in Domremy.” So much for his consist- 
ency. Thus also the author of the work before us says, in one 
place, that ‘ the precise period of the birth of Jeanne d’Arc 
has not been ascertained, but from what can be gathered in 
the course of her answers during the trial she was born at 
Domremy in the month of February or March, in the year 
1411. It is somewhat singular that her own answers on the 
trial should be quoted as evidence of the truth of two contra- 
dictory statements: but the present author, after having stated 
that the precise period of her birth has not been ascertained, 
observes at the close of the second volume, in his remarks 
on M. Guilbert’s ZEloge Historique,,* these assertions are 
laconic and decisive, but it is necessary to consider some of 
them: Jean d’Arc was, for a certainty, born in 1412; con- 
sequently she was only eighteen.’ We cannot adjust these 
anachronisms: but there is such an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of allusion to extreme youth in the heroine of Orleans 
among historians who have written concerning her, and the 
testimony of Monstrelet, who was one of the retinue of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and had himself seen her *, is so strong, 
that it would seem perverseness to contend that she was ‘born 
before the year 1412 or 1411. 

With regard to the second question, the virgin chastity of 
Jeanne d’Arc, we alluded in our notice of Mr. Turner’s 
History to the appearance of a female of the same name, 
some time after Jeanne’s execution, who married into a dis- 
tinguished family, the Armoisies; and who, on being intro- 
duced to Charles VII., was most graciously and cordially 
received by him. We hinted, at the same time, at an obvious 
inference which some persons would draw, namely, that this 
female was no other than a natural child which Jeanne had 
borne in her youth. It would be no difficult matter to pro- 
pagate such a story: the English had disgraced themselves to 
the very last degree in their ungenerous and brutal conduct 
towards the heroine who had vanquished them; and they 
vied with each other in heaping every imaginable calumny on 
her character. Who this personage might also be, we shall 
mention under the next question. If we argue in favor of 
Jeanne’s virginity, it may be observed that it was of the 
utmost consequence to Charles that the female, undertaking 
to effect his deliverance, should be of spotless purity; for 





* He says, “‘ The Duke went to see her at the place where 
she was lodged (after she was taken), and spoke to her some 
words, which I have forgot, though I was present.” 
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certain prophecies were current among the people at this 
period, which went to state that the kingdom of France, lost 
by a woman, (Isabella of Bavaria,) would be saved by a virgin 
of the marches of Lorraine. This was current among the 
English ; “ aurgquelles révélations estoient jointes les prophéties 
des Anglois, qui disoient quvils avoient une certaine prophétie de 
Merlin, leur prophete, qui leur prédisoit quvils devoient estre 
destruits en France par une PuceE.” Jeanne was supposed to 
be inspired, but a sorceress would be inspired by Lucifer ; and, 
according to the notions of those times, the Devil could not enter 
into any compact witha virgin. The English, therefore, were 
interested in circulating reports to the prejudice of her chastity, 
while it would have been an act of folly in Charles to have 
employed any one as his agent whose chastity was impeachable. 
Accordingly, Jeanne was obliged to submit to an examination 
by some of her own sex, at which the Queen of Sicily, Iolande 
of Arragon, and the ladies de Gaucourt and de Treves, pre- 
sided; when she was pronounced pure. She was visited 
likewise by medical authorities; after which a report was 
made to the King, purporting that she was “ entiére et vraie 
pucelle.” Before he definitively employed Jeanne, Charles 
resolved, moreover, on sending into her native country to 
ascertain the life which she had led, her character, and her 
morals ; and these were found to be irreproachable. Had 
she given birth to a child at that time, the fact must have 
been known in her neighbourhood, and the living evidence 
would soon have been brought forwards by those who were 
interested in the discovery. 

The tribunal, before which Joan was tried, held its fifteenth 
meeting on the 17th March, 1431 ; 


‘ On which occasion the subject of Jeanne’s male apparel was 
resumed, when she assigned the following reasens for adopting 
and retaining it: First, that she had received an order from 
Heaven to assume it ; secondly, that such a dress was better cal- 
culated than that of a woman to secure her from the insults of 
the soldiery; and, thirdly, that her chastity was thereby more 
surely preserved. 

‘ These reasons were well supported by previous facts; for 
Jeanne had been assailed during her imprisonment by the violence 
of an English nobleman, (as she solemnly declared to Brother 
Martin L’Advenu, who was present until her last moments,) as 
well as by the brutal guards who attended her. Of these evils 
Jeanne had complained to the Earl of Warwick and the Bishop of 
Beauvais ; but finding that her representations were unavailing, she 
had been compelled, for the sake of sclf-preservation, to resume 
and retain the habiliments of a man, in which she constantiy “+ 
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The boldness of Jeanne’s answers was construed into contumacy 
by her judges, who consequently pronounced her:a relapse. 

‘ These brutal proceedings, as we have already stated, conti- 
nued until the Duchess of Bedford, sister of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, after ascertaining the virgin-state of Jeanne d’Arc, pre- 
vented their repetition; and during the whole of the trial her 
purity was never once called in question. *’ 


The third debatable point is that about which there might 
seem to be little or no doubt, namely, the manner of her 
death. In such haste were the English to witness her execu- 
tion, that scaffoldings were erected in the market-place of 


Rouen, and the implements of death were prepared, before 
the sentence of death was finally pronounced. 


‘ Two serjeants then repaired to conduct the prisoner from the 
scaffold upon which she had first been stationed ; when she kissed 
the crucifix, bowed to the assistants, and descended of her own 
accord, followed by Brother Martin L’Advenu. A troop of armed 
Englishmen then seized upon the prisoner, and dragged her to 
the stake with every mark of furious exultation. The Seneschal 
of Rouen and his Lieutenant were not allowed time to pronounce 
any sentence against the accused ; they were not even consulted ; 
but Jeanne was hurried away to death, invoking the name of the 
Almighty, and frequently exclaiming: “ Ah! Rouen, Rouen! 
seras-lu ma dernivre demeure? — Ah! Rouen, Rouen! wilt thou 
be my last residence ?” 

‘ At the foot of the stake the mitre of the Inquisition was 
placed upon her brows, whereon were written these words: “ HE- 
RETIC, RELAPSE, APOSTATE, IDOLATRESS;” and on a tablet in 
front of the scaffold the following lines were traced in large 
characters :— 

‘ JEHANNE, QUI SE FAIT NOMMER LA PUCELLE, MEURTER- 
ESSE, PERNICIEUSE, ABUSERESSE DE PEUPLE, DEVINERESSE, SU- 
PERSTITIEUSE, BLASPHEMERESSE DE DIEU, MALCREANT DE LA FOI 
DE JESUS CHRIST, VENTERESSE, IDOLATRE, CRUELLE, DISSOLUE, 
INVOCATRICE DE DIABLES, SCISMATIQUE, ET HERETIQUE. 

‘ Many of the crowd, whose feelings forbade them to view the 
consummation of this cruel spectacle, hurried away from the 
scene of horror. As soon as the wretched Jeanne was fastened 
to the stake, the executioner set fire to the faggots. On witness- 
ing the approach of the flames, Jeanne cried out in a loud voice, 
‘“‘ Jesus!” Brother Martin L’Advenu was so anxiously engaged 
in preparing the unhappy sufferer to meet her fate with Christian 
resignation, that he did not perceive the fire rapidly gaining on his 
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‘ * Carte, (in Lenglet, vol. iii. p. 139.) who is silent respecting 
the atrocious iniquity of the judgment, confesses, “ That the 
chastity of Jeanne was never called in question, even by her 
greatest enemies, and that her courage could not be sufficiently 
extolled.” ’ 
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own person ; Jeanne, however, grateful for his charity, watched 
over his safety, and had still sufficient presence of mind and 
courage to give him notice of his danger, and request him to 
withdraw. She then entreated that he would station himself at the 


Soot of the scaffold, and elevate the crucifix of the Lord before her, 


in order that she might contemplate the same in her dying mo- 
ments ; and also that he would continue his exhortations in atone 
of voice sufficiently loud for her to hear him; with all which that 
ecclesiastic faithfully complied. While he was fulfilling this most 
pious duty, and preaching to Jeanne on the subject of her salva- 
tion, the Bishop of Beauvais and some priests of the church of 
Rouen approached to view the unfortunate girl. On beholding 
the Prelate near her, Jeanne reminded him that he was the cause 
of her sufferings and her death; and said, ‘* Si vous m’eussiez 
mise dans les prisons de l’église, je ne serois pas ici —If you had 
placed me in the prisons of the church, I should not have been 
here.” She persisted to the very last moment in affirming that 
she had done nothing but by the command of God, and that she 
did not believe herself deceived in the voices she had heard. 
Firm in the protestation of her innocence and of the iniquity of 
her judges, casting around a look fraught with the most agonizing 
expression, she exclaimed: “ Ha, Rouen! jai grand peur que tu 
n'ayes & souffrir de ma mort !— Ah, Rouen! I am much afraid 
that thou wilt have to suffer for my death !” 

‘ The executioner, however, sought to shorten her agonies by 
increasing the fierceness of the flames. Enveloped on all sides 
by smoke and fire, Jeanne nevertheless continued to call upon 
Almighty God and the male and female saints of Paradise, and 
with the last parting sigh of life, as her head dropped upon her 
bosom, she mentioned the name of Jesus. 

‘ When the unfortunate girl was no more, the English, fearful 
lest it might be said she had escaped, commanded the executioner to 


withdraw the fire a little, that those who assisted — view the ° 


body. After this the corpse was again placed in the flames ; and 
in order that no vestige of it might remain, Cardinal Beaufort 
directed that her bones and ashes should be cast into the river 
Seine. 

‘ Thus perished, through the perfidious machinations of a few 
designing priests, who had been bought over to the English cause, 
this most extraordinary young woman, who had rescued the Gallic 
monarchy from impending destruction, and had levelled so dread- 
ful a blow at the power of Britain, that the armies of the latter, 
experiencing defeat after defeat, were ultimately compelled en- 
tirely to abandon the French territories. Jeanne was executed on 
the 30th May, 1431, in the twenty-third year of her age, after 
enduring for a year the most rigid captivity. 

‘ Immediately after the death of Jeanne, the executioner 
sought out the two ecclesiastics who had officiated during her last 
moments, and sajd, with tears in his eyes, that he did not be- 
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death ; and that he had never before felt so much repugnance at 
fulfilling the duties of his office. 

‘ Jean Tressart, secretary of the King of England, on returnin 
from the place of execution, was heard to exclaim aloud, “‘ We 
are all lost and dishonoured ! a great crime has this day been per- 
petrated, for a saintly person has been burnt.” 

‘ The punishment of Jeanne d’Arc was an outrage committed 
against religion, virtue, humanity, and the law of nations, which, 
even at the dark period when it transpired, considered as sacred 
the persons of warriors taken with arms in their hands. — But 
what endeavours did Charles VII. make to rescue from the power 
of her enemies the heroine who had preserved his crown and his 
kingdom ; cr what steps did he take to avenge her cruel death? 
History is altogether silent upon this subject. It is truly painful 
to suppose that either the supineness of the monarch, or the 
jealousy of the great, should have been the cause of the total 
abandonment of Jeanne d’Arc from the time when she was taken 
prisoner before Compiégne. in vain have several authors, and 
M. Laverdy * among the rest, sought to adduce, as palliatives for 
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‘* M. de Laverdy was the first who undertook to justify 
Charles VII., but all his reasonings are founded upon mere con- 
jecture. For instance: he pretends, that the King could not pro- 
pose the ransom or exchange of the prisoner, because Henry VI., 
as principal leader of the war, possessed the exclusive right of 
retaining any captive whom he had purchased for 10,000 francs, 
&c. Suppose we admit this right as well authenticated, (which is 
not the fact, however positive this author’s assertion,) is it very 
certain that Luxembourg, after having purchased Jeannne, would 
not have refused to sell her to him who should offer the highest 
price? And would this Luxembourg, as a subject of the Duke of 
Burgundy, have been restrained by any motives of giving umbrage 
to Henry of England, who at that period was obliged to show 
every sentiment of consideration to the Burgundians? The very 
reverse of this conjecture results from the procrastinated negoti- 
ations. As early as the 14th of July, Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, had offered ten thousand livres, and it was not until after 
the $d of January, six months afterwards, that the bargain was 
concluded. In short, until it was terminated, Charles had the 
power of entering into a negotiation for the purchase of Jeanne 
d’Arc, without imposing upon Luxembourg the necessity of vio- 
lating, in any degree, this pretended right of Henry VI.; and yet 
seven months and a half were suffered to transpire from the cap- 
ture of Jeanne before her delivery into the hands of the Bishop of 
Beauvais. But in order to cut short every other consideration, 
where is a solitary proof to be found of Charles having sought to 
redeem the brave captive, or to rescue her from the stake ? There 
is not a single instance of the kind on record; and yet every his- 
torian would have eagerly sought the opportunity of extolling any 
such act undertaken by the monarch and his council, had he 
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the conduct of the King and his government, the customs and 
prejudices of the times: the judgment of posterity has been de- 
cidedly passed. The cruel treatment of Jeanne d’Arc must ever 
be considered as an indelible stain on the memory of that prince 
whose reign was rendered illustrious by her exploits; from which 
alone he acquired the title of Charles the Victorious.’ 


At the close of these volumes is a ‘ Problem; in other 
words, an historic doubt concerning the execution of La 
Pucelle. We are surprized that it did not occur to the pene- 
trating mind of the author before us, whom we have just seen 
reproaching Charles VII. for his ingratitude, that in collect- 
ing materials to prove that Jeanne died a natural death, that 
she married into the house of Armoisies, and that she bore 
a family of children to her husband, he was in fact supplying 
materials for the best possible defence that can be made for 
Charles: for, if she actually escaped the horrors of the 
flaming pile, it must have been by the contrivance of some 
persons who had the management of the execution, and in 
all probability who had been employed by the King himself 
to effect the deliverance of her who had delivered him. It is 
true, indeed, that he kept himself seemingly inactive and 
aloof till the ashes of La Pucelle were, or were supposed to 
be, given to the winds; and then he testified the greatest 
anxiety to have the sentence reversed which had condemned 
her to the stake. This seeming inactivity was much better 
calculated to lull any suspicion of the plot, if such a plot was 
really going forwards, for her rescue, than a busy and blus- 
tering interference would have been. The decree of reversal 
was pronounced after an ample investigation, in which every 
deposition came from the mouths of the still living assessors 
who had officiated at the process of condemnation. The 
result of the investigation was that the character of Jeanne was 
pronounced to be free from every blot or stain of infamy ; and 
it was ordained that two solemn processions should take place, 





adopted even the most trivial measure to accomplish an end so 
truly desirable. md 
‘ This may be adduced as a further proof of the good faith dis- 
played throughout by La Pucelle. Had she been tutored by the 
court to perform the part she played, would not all means have 
been resorted to for her preservation ? would there not have been 
ood cause to apprehend that, either from a justifiable resentment 
at finding herself betrayed, or with the hope of escaping the fire, 
she would have unmasked all that had transpired? and how ad- 
vantageous must such an avowal have proved to the English ! On 
the contrary, from every statement it appears she was uniform In 


pronouncing eulogies on the King.’ | 
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and ‘a comely crucifix be erected in perpetual remembrance 
of the said defunct Pucelle.” This was passed on the 7th of 
July, 1456; the tragedy, or the farce, at Rouen, having 
been performed many years before. Was it a tragedy, or 
was it a farce? That is the problem: — a question which 
was first promulgated at Orleans in 1750. ‘The author was 
Monsieur Polluche, a gentleman well known to the antiquary 
and the historian on account of various memoirs, dissertations, 
&c. He left an immense mass of unpublished MSS., which 
were preserved in the archives of the Orleans family. 

The English, as we have already seen, were very careful 
to destroy the body of La Pucelle, lest any false report should 
spread that she had escaped from execution ; and they com- 
manded the executioner to withdraw the fire a little, that 
those who assisted might view the body. All their precautions, 
however, did not prevent the appearance of impostors, who 
afterward endeavored to pass themselves off for Jeanne d’ Arc: 
— but the question is, did she herself appear ? 


‘ In the year 1683 appeared in the French Mercure Galant for 
the month of November, a letter addressed to Monsieur de Gram- 
mont, which created a considerable sensation; as the author 
therein asserted that Joan of Arc, better known under the title 
of La Pucelle d’Orléans, did not suffer death at the stake in the 
city of Rouen upon the 30th of May, 1431; but that having 
escaped the power of the English, she was married in 1436 to a 
gentleman of Lorraine, by whom she had children; in proof of 
which assertion he published the extract of a manuscript, which 
Pere Vignier of the Oratory discovered at Metz during a journey 
he performed in Lorraine with Monsieur de Ricey, who repaired 
thither in the character of intendant. This manuscript was after- 
wards printed, bearing the title of the Chronicle of Metz, com- 
posed by the curate of Saint Thiebaut at the same city, coming 
down to the year 1445. Father Calmet has inserted it among the 
documents in his History of Lorraine; and from thence it is 
faithfully transcribed, from columns cxxi. and cxxil. of the second 
volume.’ 

‘« In the year 1436, Sir Philipin Marcouly was prefect of 
police of Metz; that same year on the 20th day of May arrived 
Joan the Pucelle of France at La Grange aux Hormes near Saint 
Privey, being conducted thither to speak to some of the noblemen 
of Metz; where she assumed the name of Claude: and on the same 
day came her two brothers; one of them, a chevalier, bore the 
name of Messire Peter, and the other Little John, the esquire ; 
who believed that she had been burnt, but as soon as they saw 
her they recognised her, as she did them. And upon Monday, the 
21st of the said month, they conducted their sister to Bac- 
quillon, where Sir Nicholas Lowe, Knight, presented her with a 
mule of the value of 30 francs, together with its housings ; rN 
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the Lord Aubert Boulay gave her a cap, and Sir Nicholas Groig- 
“art a sword: and the said Pucelle went forth very dexterously 
upon the said beast, and communicated many things to the said 
Sir Nicholas Lowe, by which he knew that she had been in France, 
being further recognised from many other circumstances to be 
Joan the Maid of France, who had led King Charles to be crowned 
at Rheims, and whom many stated to have been burnt at Rouen in 
Normandy. And upon her departure, several persons of Metz 
repaired to see her at the said Marieulle, and presented her with 
many jewels, and ascertained that she was truly Joan the Maid of 
France; and there was given to her by Geoffrey Dex a horse. 
Item, When she was at Arelont she was always at the side of Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg, and great ceremonials took place, until the 
son of the Count de Warnenbourg accompanied her to Collougne; 
and upon her return to Arelont the marriage was performed be- 
tween Sir Robert des Hermoises, Knight, and Joan la Pucelle; 
after which this said Sieur des Hermoises with his wife La Pucelle 
resided in Metz, in the house of Sir Robert des Hermoises, situ- 
ated before Saint Segoleine, where they continued during their 
pleasure.” 

‘ The above recital is further substantiated by the marriage- 
contract of Robert des Hermoises with La Pucelle, which Father 
Vignier declares to have seen among the title-deeds of the family 
Des Hermoises; and also in a contract of sale, made by Robert 
des Hermoises, Lord of Trichiemont, and Jeanne du Lis la Pu- 
celle de France, wife of the aforesaid Trichiement, of certain pos- 
sessions which he had at Harancourt ; which contract was dated 
the 7th of November, 1436. In short, these circumstances are 
further strengthened by the descendants of Des Hermoises boast- 
ing themselves in a legitimate line from La Pucelle. 

‘ Subsequent to this period, fresh proofs have been discovered, 
according to Monsieur Polluche, in support of the opinion of 
Father Vignier ; for having had occasion to consult the ancient 
registers at the mansion-house of Orleans, that gentleman fell by 
chance upon that of Jacques L’Argentier for the years 1435 and 
1436, wherein he found, under the article of the expenditure of the 
latter, as follows: ‘‘ To Renaud Brune, the 25th day of July, for 
giving drink to the messenger who brought letters from Jehanne 
La Pucelle, who was in his way to Guillaume Bellier Bailly de 
Troyes : —11 f. 8d. par.”, 

‘«¢ To Jehan du Lils, brother of Jeheanne La Pucelle, on Tues- 
day the 21st day of August, 1436, for a gift to him made the 
sum of 12 liv. ; forasmuch as the brother of the said Pucelle came 
into the chamber of the said city, requiring of the procurators 
that they would assist him with some money to return to his sis- 
ter; stating that he came from the King, and that his Majesty 
had ordered that he should receive a hundred francs, and com- 
manded that they should be counted, whereof nothing was done, 
and twenty only were given, of which he had expended 12 liv., 
whereof only eight remained, which was no great thing for wor to 
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return, considering that he was five days on horseback ; and this 
was commanded in the chamber of the city by the procurators, 
from which he received 12 liv. pour ce 9 liv. 12s. par.” 

‘ I pass over some articles respecting the manner in which Jean 
du Lis, the brother of La Pucelle, was feasted in Orleans, that I 
may at once come to the point. 

«« To Cueur de Lils, the 18th day of October, 1436, for a 
journey which he performed to the said city, in his way to La Pu- 
celle, who was then at Arelon in the duchy of Luxembourg, and 
for carrying letters of Jehanne La Pucelle whereof he had been 
bearer, for the King at Loiches, where he was then resident, and 
which journey occupied him forty-one days: for the same 6 liv. 
par.” On continuing these researches, Monsieur de Polluche 
found, in the account of Gillies Marchousne for the years 1439 
and 1440, and further, some articles dated 28th, 29th, and 30th 
July, 1439, for wine and refreshments presented to Dame Je- 
hanne des Armoises. And, lastly, “ To Jehanne d’Armoises, for 
a present given to her the first day of August, 1439; after deli- 
beration made by the council of the city; and for the services 
rendered by her to the said city during the siege, 210 livres; for 
this 210 liv. par.” 

‘ Testimonies of such a decided nature are certainly calculated 
to raise inward doubts as to the commonly received opinions of 
the death of La Pucelle in 1431. The account of the curate of 
Saint Thiebaut, and the extracts from the archives of the man- 
sion-house of Orleans, are demonstrative: since it appears from 
thence, that La Pucelle, after having escaped from the English, it 
little matters how, visits Metz, where she was previously believed 
to have suffered at Rouen ; she is there recognised by many per- 
sons deserving of credit, and in particular by her two brothers. 
Is it possible that the latter could have been deceived in respect to 
their own sister, —they, who had served with her in France? 
John, the elder, two months after, having found his sister, pro- 
ceeds to Lorraine, in order to find the King, and confirm this dis- 
covery ; he passes through Orleans on returning to his sister, who 
three years afterwards repairs herself to that city, where she 
should certainly be well known, and continues a resident in the 
town for five or six days; she is there recognised and treated at 
the expense of the city, which, upon her departure, presents her 
with no inconsiderable sum; for at that period two hundred and 
ten francs were equivalent to one thousand seven hundred livres at 
the present period. Can it- be imagined that the inhabitants of 
Orleans were imposed upon; and that if this Jeanne des Her- 
moises was an impostor, she could have raised and carried on such 
imposition? The farce must soon have been discovered, as we 
shall presently demonstrate. 

‘ We will, however, give an additional proof of the opinion en- 
tertained at Orleans, that the Pucelle was still in existence. In 
this same account of Gilles Marchousne, already quoted, is found 
this regular charge, two months anterior to the arrival of Jeanne 
des Hermoises : 
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‘«¢ Nine pounds of wax to make four tapers, and one flambeau, 


for the obsequies of the defunct Jehanne La Pucelle, in the church’ 


of Saint Sanxom of Orleans, upon the eve of the Féte Dieu, 
1439.” Whereas no similar charge is to be found in the expenses 
for 1440; nor during that year is any mention made of comme- 
morating any such anniversary. 

‘ We may still support the opinion of Father Vignier by a fur- 
ther example. Charles Duke of Orleans in 1443 presented L’'Isle 
aux Boeufs, near Orleans, to Peter du Lis, brother of La Pucelle ; 
stating in such deed of gift that, ‘‘ Whereas the supplication of 
the said Messire Pierre, purporting that in order to acquit him- 
self of his loyalty to the King our said lord and the Duke of Or- 
leans, he quitted his country to join their service, in company 
with his sister Jehanne La Pucelle: with whom, and ever since her 
absence, even to the present moment, he has exposed his body 


and all he possesses in the said service.”’ —, 


Some other corroborating circumstances are adduced, and 
objections answered, which we have not room tonotice. The 
author says, ‘ Jt little matters how’ La Pucelle escaped from 
the English, and accordingly he does not inquire: but to us, 
‘it matters’ how she escaped nearly as much as whether she 
escaped: for they are both now questions of curiosity rather 
than importance. We have already said that indifference 
was exactly the mask which Charles VII. would assume to 
disguise any participation that he might have in her escape; 
and we have to add another remark, from which the present 
author will at first recoil: viz. that the Bishop of Beauvais, 
one of the bitterest and most implacable of all her persecutors, 
and who therefore receives from him all the reproaches which 
such inhumanity would merit, was perhaps the very person 
who managed to save her life. This is at least a charitable 
conjecture ; and the intemperance of his conduct by no means 
vitiates its probability: for how could he better blind the 
populace to one object than by diverting their attention to 
another? He was the last man whom they would suspect of 
conniving at her escape,—and therefore the most able to 
effect it. It should be observed that Jeanne was captured 
within the diocese of the Bishop of Beauvais, who laid claim 
to the Maid as being her rightful judge, and he insisted on 
having her sent before his tribunal. Jeanne was not a native 
of France; and the English king could not pretend that she 
was his subject, and certainly had no more right to punish 
her for being a schismatic, heretic, or witch, than he had 
to punish her for being a rebel. After she had fallen into 
the hands of her foes, probably by the jealousy and treachery 
of the French king’s courtiers, she was sold by the Bastard 
of Vendome to Jean of Luxembourg, a general officer of _ 
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Duke of Burgundy; and he sold her again to the King of 
England for 10,000 francs, a sum equal at that time to about 
31501. A writer in one of our periodical works, nearl 

thirty years ago, first suggested an exculpation for the Bisho 

of Beauvais. He is accused, said that writer, by all parties, 
of treachery and trick in the conduct of the trial; it was 
his known propensity to gain his ends by stratagem, craft, 
manceuvre, fraud, and dexterity: he seeks out and brings for- 
ward, such testimony only as relates to ecclesiastical offences, 
and‘then hands over the decision to the secular judges, whose 
clemency he invokes. Jeanne says to him publicly, “ You 
promised to restore me to the church, and you deliver me to 
my enemies ;” (Villaret, Hist. de France, tom. xv. p.72.) and 
she exclaims at the scaffold, as we have seen, ** Sz vous 
m’eussiez mise dans les prisons de Véglise, je ne serois pas ici.” 
The intention of the Bishop, therefore, probably was that 
the secular judges, for want of evidence, should see no offence 
against the state; as the clerical judges, notwithstanding the 
evidence, had declined to see any against the church. A 
fatal sentence, however, was pronounced, and the fulfilment 
of it was intrusted to ecclesiastical authorities. Immediately 
after the auto da fé, one of the executioners ran to two friars, 
and said ‘ that he had never been so shocked at any exe- 
cution, and that the English had built up a scaffolding of 
plaster so lofty that he could not approach the culprit, which 
must have caused her sufferings to be long and _ horrid.” 
(Pasquier, Hist. d’Orléans, liv. vi.) She was, therefore, by 
some unusual contrivance, kept out of the reach and observ- 
ation even of the executioners. Some time afterward, when 
public commiseration had succeeded to a vindictive bigotry, 
as we have seen from the preceding extracts, a woman ap- 
peared at Metz, calling herself Jeanne d’Arc: she went to 
Orleans, where she must have been well known; she was 
there received with the honors due to the deliverer of the 
town; she resided there some years, acknowleged by both 
her brothers, Jean and Pierre d’Arc; and she was married 
to a Sir Robert des Armoisies, a gentleman of very dis- 
tinguished family in the duchy of Lorraine. This latter 
circumstance, it is well observed by the author of these 
volumes, tends to the confirmation of her identity: for 
‘ gentlemen of noble houses were at that period very tenacious 
of entering upon family-alliances without being well aware 
of the connexions they were forming; and as the nobleman 
in question had every opportunity of substantiating facts, 
from the duchy of Lorraine being situated on the borders of 
Compiégne, the province that gave birth to Jeanne d’Arec, it 
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might. be imagined that he must certainly have identified the 
person of his intended bride as the heroine of Orleans, ere 
he gave her a claim to his name, and thus constituted her a 
member of his family.’ As she must have escaped, therefore, 
by the connivance and management of certain persons em- 
ployed to superintend her execution, it may be permitted to 
conjecture that the echafaud de pldtre, as the executioner 
called it, was a central chimney of brick and mortar, con- 
trived by the Bishop of Beauvais, to withdraw the intended 
victim from the gaping jaws of death, after she had been 
exhibited to the populace, and made to ascend the lofty 
pyramid of faggots. 

The author of the work before us has left nothing un- 
touched which can throw light on the history of this inter- 
esting heroine. In the second volume we have a description 
of the festival which has been regularly celebrated at Orleans 
on the 8th of May, from the time of Charles VII., to com- 
memorate the raising of the siege of that city: we have 
likewise a catalogue of all the known portraits and historical 
engravings of the Maid, from picture-galleries, museums, 
cabinets, &c.; with an account also of the various monuments 
erected to her memory at Rouen, Orleans, Domremy, and 
other places; and a catalogue, historical and descriptive, of 
the most interesting manuscripts and printed works extant, 
respecting her life and exploits, together with the process of 
absolution preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. A Dis- 
sertation is also added concerning the original minutes of the 
proceedings at her condemnation and absolution. ‘The com- 
memorative festival at Orleans was suspended during the 
Revolution, but was revived on Napoleon’s accession to power, 
and is now observed with all possible enthusiasm. During 
that stormy period, a magnificent monument at Orleans was 
melted down to form cannon, but another was raised under 
the consulate of Bonaparte, in 1805, in bronze. Charles VII. 
exempted the villagers of Greux and Domremy from all 
taxes on land, and from all aids, pecuniary supplies, and 
imposts of every description: which exemption was granted 
at the request of La Pucelle by an edict, dated July, 1429. 
It was ratified by various succeeding monarchs, but annulled 
by Louis XVI., as contrary to that principle of justice which 
requires that public burdens should be equally assessed. 
Until the period of the Revolution, all the registers of tax- 
ation, as they regarded the parishes of Greux and Domremy, 
bore the words “ Néant @ cause de La Pucelle?— Extinct on 
account of La Pucelle. ‘The writer has also given an inter- 
esting account, accompanied by two engravings, of the resi- 
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dence of Jeanne, and of the monument erected to her 
memory at Domremy: In the year 1818, a resolution was 
adopted by the authorities of the department of Vosges to 
raise a sum of money, to render the birth-place of Jeanne 
d’Arc public property. Louis XVIII. countenanced their 
wishes for the preservation of her dwelling-place, and for the 
erection of a public monument; and he did it in the best 
manner, namely, by founding a public seminary for the in- 
struction of the young countrywomen of the heroine of 
Domremy, and the humble mansion of La Pucelle is now 
comprized within the inclosure of the royal school. ‘The 
interior of the dwelling contains three chambers, the largest 
of which served for the kitchen, and communicated with the 
other two; and it is in this chamber that a marble tablet is 
deposited, bearing an inscription which declares that she was 
born in the year one thousand four hundred and eleven, on 
this spot. The fountain is of all the existing monuments the 
most striking : 


‘ On a quadrilateral base, rise four quadrangular prisms support - 
ing a covering of two panes, with the same number of pediments, 
on which are inscribed the names of the heroine of the depart- 
ment of the Vosges. Under this covering is placed, upon a half 
column, the bust of Jeanne d’Arc, presented by Louis XVIII. 
This alabaster figure, which constitutes the principal feature of 
the monument, is the workmanship of M. le Gendre Héral, pro- 
fessor of sculpture to the Academy of Beaux Arts at Lyons, who 
has re-produced the image of La Pucelle d’Orléans, represented 
as a beautiful young woman, robust, and replete with a saintly and 
generous enthusiasm. Long tresses float gracefully over her 
shoulders, and her head is covered with the cap or bonnet deco- 
rated by plumes of feathers, with which she was represented by 
those artists who were still living at a period when her features 
were fresh in the recollection of her contemporaries.’ 


The artist is M. Jollois, who is said to have observed the 
strictest plans to insure the durability of the materials which 
the country has afforded for the construction. — A portrait is 
prefixed to the first volume, the hair and the head of La 
Pucelle appearing as above mentioned, and a sword being 
held upright in the dexter hand. It is stated to be taken 
from an original picture in the town-hall at Orleans. The 
habiliments are those of a female. 
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Art. IIL. Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of Pie- 
mont, and Researches among the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps ; with Maps, Plates, and 
an Appendix, containing Copies of ancient Manuscripts, and 
other interesting Documents, in Illustration of the History and 
Manners of that extraordinary People. By the Reverend Wil- 
liam Stephen Gilly, M. A., Rector of North Fambridge, Essex ; 
Author of ‘ The Spirit of the Gospel,” ‘“* Academic Errors,” 
&c. 4to. pp. 520., and Fifteen Engravings and Maps. 27. 2s. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1824. 


V/ianiovs occasions have called on us to introduce to our 

readers the singular and isolated inhabitants of the 
vallies of the Cottian Alps, called Valdenses, or Waldenses : 
whose Protestant heresy among a Catholic nation, and under 
a Catholic government, has for centuries subjected them to 
persecutions and oppressions which, though in a less degree, 
unhappily still continue to harass them. About a dozen years 
ago, Mr. Jones published a history of these interesting people, 
interwoven with a sketch of the Christian church; and in our 
seventy-fourth volume, N.S. p.200., we extracted some of 
the particulars which he had collected respecting them, among 
which we noted the definition borrowed from Mr. Robinson, 
that appeared to be explanatory of their name. Connected 
as Peter Valdo, or Waldo, was with them, that appellation 
has been supposed to be derived from him: but, according to 
Mr. R., and to probability, the reverse was the fact: he was 
so called from his adoption of their tenets ; and the title itself 
signifies merely Vallies, from the French and Spanish Valle, 
the Italian Valdesz, the Provencal Vaux, or Vaudois, and the 
ecclesiastical Valdenses or Waldenses. M. Lacretelle, how- 
ever, in his History of France, has not adopted this idea, but 
speaks of Waldo as the founder of the sect. (See M. R. 
vol. Ixxxvill. N.S. p. 528.) 

Some persons imagine, and, if we recollect rightly, Mr. 
Jones was among the number, that these worshippers derive 
their peculiar sentiments from Claude, Bishop of Turin; 
who, without separating from the Catholic church, propa- 
gated many heretical opinions at the close of the tenth cen- 
tury. To this supposition, however, as well as to that of 
their being converted by Oliver of Lyons, a disciple of Pietro 
Valdo of that city, an important obstacle occurs, besides the 
etymology which we have just quoted. As the Waldenses do 
not speak the patois of Piedmont, nor the patois of Lyons and 
Dauphiny, how can they have learnt their religion from per- 
sons who must have addressed them in one of these dialects ? 
and reading and writing were so uncommon in the dark ages, 
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that no province can have been converted by manuscript- 
literature. The rhimed confession of faith, called the Noble 
Lesson, and ascribed in the text itself to the year 1100, is the 
fundamental document of the Waldenses, and is given at full 
length by Mr. Gilly in his Appendix, No. II. p.xxv. Now 
this confession of faith is Provencal; and so is the language 
of these people themselves, who still understand this Noble 
Lesson, and use with little variation the dialect in which it is 
written. When Saint Dominic preached against Langue- 
docian heretics, who were protected by the counts of ‘Tou- 
louse, and who differed from the Catholics chiefly in rejecting 
transubstantiation, and in the consequent neglect of the eu- 
charistic sacrament and of confession, he obtained the institu- 
tion of a crusade against them in 1210; of which Simon de 
Montfort (in our history, a zealous friend to political liberty, ) 
availed himself to ravage and conquer the patrimony of the 
counts of ‘Toulouse. Carcassonne suffered most from his 
mroads: but Alby also, a celebrated seat of heresy, was laid 
desolate; and a party of the fugitive inhabitants of that place, 
finding no near shelter against the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
went to join their brethren of the faith in Dauphiny. To 
these refugee Albigenses, perhaps, may be ascribed the first 
colonization of the Piedmontese vallies. They might carry 
with them a rhimed confession of faith older by a century 
than their migration, and would naturally take with them also 
that dialect which they retain. Lacretelle, as we have men- 
tioned, does not assign this origin to the Waldenses; nor 
Leger, nor Gilles, nor the earlier authorities of their own: 
but the last two writers had a desire to throw back the an- 
tiquity of the Valdese church; as well as an inconsequential 
persuasion that, because the Noble Lesson was found there, it 
must have been composed there. We exhort Mr. Gilly, who 
does not ascribe to Waldo the honor in question, to seek in 
Provencal literature for the parental opinions of a church 
which, at the time of the Reformation, proposed to hold com- 
munion with the Zwinglians, and not with the Lutherans or 
Calvinists; although the contiguous influence of Geneva, and 
the facility for educating the priesthood there, have been sup- 
posed to slowly assimilate the Waldenses to the church of 
Geneva. — Mr. G., however, does not countenance the latter 
notion, but says that the tenets of the Waldenses were ex- 
plained to him by one of their pastors as closely following 
those of the church of England. 


‘I took the liberty of observing to M. Peyrani, that the 
close intercourse between the Vaudois students and candidates 
for holy orders and the ministers of the Genevan church ren- 
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dered it an object of apprehension lest they might become 
tainted with the Socinian infection of Geneva. He rejected the 
idea with considerable energy, assured me that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was still preserved in all its purity by the whole of his 
community, and shewed me an old Catechism, which he trusted 
would always form the basis of their belief.’ 


The community of the Vaudois is divided into thirteen 
parishes, containing an aggregate population of 20,310 per- 
sons, of whom 1700 only are Catholics. ‘They occupy the 
vallies of Lucerna, Perosa, or Clusone, and San Martino. 
Not thinking that the subject of these humble but firm ‘ de- 
fenders of the faith” has yet been brought sufficiently before 
the English public, with the requisite continuation down to 
our times, —aware that many of the older and more important 
works concerning them are nowvery scarce and little known, — 
and wishing at the present time to call more general attention 
to their history, — Mr. Gilly determined to make a personal 
inspection of their secluded vailies, to collect every accessible 
document respecting them, and to throw the whole into the 
attractive form of a narrative of travels. He has executed 
his purpose with great zeal, industry, and labor; ‘and he has 
offered to us the result in a portly quarto volume, handsomely 
printed, and adorned with numerous pleasing engravings and 
illustrative maps. After this statement, it is scarcely import- 
ant to remark that Mr. G. may not be considered as a merely 
entertaining traveller; and that, though he was so near to the 
sources of the Po, he did not visit them. His attention, in- 
deed, is every where drawn to pious foundations: but occa- 
sional anecdotes and descriptions contribute to enliven the 
narrative ; and the whole work is very creditable to the author, 
and not unworthy of its dedication * To the King’s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty.’ 

We have said that the author had a view to present times 
in this display of the persecution of Protestants by Catholics, 
and he no doubt refers to the claims of the Catholics of Ire- 
Jand; in allusion to which he records an anecdote of the late 
King of Sardinia. When that monarch was pressed by a 
British Minister ‘ to ameliorate the condition of the Vaudois, 
he answered, “ Do you emancipate the Irish Catholics, and 
I will emancipate the Vaudois.” It was rejoined: “ We 
only beg of your Majesty to concede as much to the Protest- 
ants of the valleys as has been conceded to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland.” The King was silent, but inexorable.’ 


_(P.62.) In another place, (p. 92.) it is said of Lord William 
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¢ That British General naturally conceived that he, who had 
been instrumental in replacing his Majesty upon the throne of 
his ancestors, had some pretensions to be heard in favour of sub- 
jects, who professed the same religion as his own sovereign and 
himself. He took the earliest opportunity of urging their suit ; 
and at Genoa, before the King could even set foot in the heredi- 
tary dominions to which the British arms had restored him, and 
while he was yet under the protection of a British escort, Lord 
William Bentinck most earnestly pleaded for the oppressed 
churches of the valleys. The King listened to the eloquent and 
feeling appeal with worse than indifference. His determination, 
most probably, was already made ; for in four days afterwards, 
and on the morning after he had taken possession of his palace 
at Turin, the ungrateful monarch issued an edict, by which he 
dispossessed the Vaudois of all that they had enjoyed during his 
dethronement; and put many vexatious decrees in force, which 
had been proclaimed against them by his bigoted and intolerant 
predecessors.’ 


Such policy and such conduct are in every respect as a 
two-edged sword, which cuts both ways. — Bonaparte gave 
an example on this subject that should be both remembered 
and imitated. When a deputation from the Vaudois had an 
audience of him, he had a conversation with M. Peyrani, 
their excellent Moderator, which is thus related by Mr. Gilly: 


‘ Buonaparte noticed M. Peyrani immediately, and accosted 
him in a style of unusual condescension, and even respect. 

‘ N. You are one of the Protestant clergy ? 

‘ P. Yes, Sire, and the Moderator of the Vaudois Church. 

‘ N. You are schismatics from the Roman Church ? 

‘ P, Not schismatics, I hope, but separatists from scruples of 
conscience, on grounds that we consider to be Scriptural. 

‘ N. You have had some brave men among you. But your 
mountains are the best ramparts you can have. Cesar found some 
trouble in passing your defiles with five legions. Is Arnaud’s La 
Rentrée Glorieuse correct ? 

‘ P. Yes, Sire, believing our people to have been assisted by 
Providence. 

‘ N. How long have you formed an independent Church ? 

‘ P. Since the time of Claude, Bishop of Turin, about the 
year 820. 

‘ N. What stipend have your clergy ? 

‘ P. We cannot be said to have any fixed stipend at present. 

‘ N. You used to have a pension from England ? 

‘ P. Yes, Sire, the kings of Great Britain were always our bene- 
factors and protectors till lately. The royal pension is now with- 
held, because we are your Majesty’s subjects. 

‘ N. Are you organized ? 

‘ P. No, Sire. 

‘ N. Draw out a memorial, and send it to Paris. You shall be 
organized immediately. 
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‘ In consequence of the Emperor's order, the Vaudois clergy 
were enrolled with the clergy of the empire, and lands were allot- 
ted for their provision, which yielded 1000 francs yearly to each 
of the parochial pastors; and in addition to this maintenance, 
200 francs a-year were paid to them from the treasury, for for- 
warding annually to the government certain copies of registers, 
and population-returns. At the restoration of his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty they were deprived of both these payments, and in failure of 
these resources, the families of several of the pastors were reduced 
for a time to such extreme necessity, as to depend upon the 
charity of their neighbours for subsistence. ‘The sufferings of one 
of the clergy and his seven children were such as the veriest 
pauper in England does not experience, and to every stranger who 
visits the valleys, the name of Alexander Rostain, pastor of Ville- 
seche, or Villa-secca, in the valley of San Martino, is mentioned 
as that of a minister who has faithfully discharged his duty as a 
parochial clergyman, and secretary of the Synod, in spite of trials 
severe enough to bend the firmest mind.’ 


On his way to Piedmont, Mr. Gilly records and laments the 


total neglect of the public library at Lyons, and then describes 
the great hospital of that city. 


‘ For the honour of Lyons, it should be recorded, that if 
works of literature are neglected, those of humanity are not ; and 
that few cities in Europe can shew more useful or more charitable 
establishments. Atthe head of these stands L’Hétel Dieu, the 
noblest institution of the kind in all France, perhaps in all the 
world. It receives under its care the sick, the lame, the wounded, 
and the insane, les femmes en couche, and the foundling. Even 
the victims of crime and vice, as well as those of accident or ma- 
lady, find admission here ; and, after the example of our blessed 
Lord, who, when he fed the seven thousand, did not enquire who 
were sinners, and who were not, its doors are open to all who 
require assistance. For each description of sufferers, as well for 
male as female, there is a separate compartment ; and upon so 
large a scale is this establishment, that four thousand five hundred 
untortunates may be relieved at the same time. It is supported 
in part by settled funds and in part by voluntary contributions. 
i cannot describe the effect which the spacious rooms, the airy 
halls, and the ample provision for the comfort and convalescence 
as well as the cure of the patients, had upon my mind. All the 
beds are furnished with iron posts and frames, and nothing can 
exceed the cleanliness, the regularity, and the good and tender 
management, which prevail in this glorious institution. Among 
other things, it is so arranged, that the position of the altar, and 
the space allotted for the daily administration of divine service, 
enable every person in the hospital, whether in his bed or not, to 
hear the voice of the officiating minister, the whole building being 
inthe form of a cross, and the chapel in the centre.’ 
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From this hospital, we presume, the architect Blackburn 

and the philosopher Bentham derived their schemes of pa- 

noptic gaols. 

The passage of Mont Cenis is related with interest and 

spirit; and after the author’s departure from Turin, we have 

the followi ing characteristic description of the great object of 
his expedition : 


‘ We were obliged to leave our carriage at Perosa, and to pro- 
ceed on foot to Pomaretto ; with a young peasant as our guide, 
we set out, all impatience, to visit the first Vaudois village in the 
valley of Perosa. This valley extends to that of Pragela, which 
was formerly one of the Protestant valleys, is intersected by the 
valleys of San Martino, and is inserted in most of the old maps as 
La Valle di Clusone, because it is divided along its whole length 
by that river. The Protestants are confined to the western side 
of the Clusone. At the point where we crossed it, near the con- 
tluence of the Germanasca, it is an impetuous body of water, 
which divides itself into a variety of channels, and rushes over 
masses of rock that are brought down by the torrents from the 
mountains, and lie in strange confusion in every part of its bed. 
We could not have passed over less than half-a-dozen wooden 
bridges, in the space of about three hundred yards : some of them 
intended for the use of foot-passengers only, and others thrown 
over the stream for mules and cattle. 

‘ After walking half an hour or more, the village of Pomaretto 
discovered itself, and seen as it was, in its wintry aspect, never did 
a more dreary spot burst upon the view. It is built upon a de- 
clivity, just where the mountains begin to increase in height and 
number, with rocks above, and torrents below. There is such a 
scene of savage disorder in the immediate vicinity of Pomaretto, 
that one would i imagine it had been effected by the most violent 
convulsions of nature; huge fragments of rock encumber the 
ground on all sides, and it seenis as if the mountains must have 
been rent asunder to produce so much nakedness and desolation. 
The street which we slowly ascended was narrow and dirty, the 
houses, or rather cabins, small and inconvenient, and poverty, int 
the strictest sense of the word, stared us in the face at every step 
we took. In vain did we cast our eyes about, in search of some 
better-looking corner, in which we might descry an habitation fit 
for the reception of the supreme pastor of the churches of the 
Waldenses. The street was every where no better than a con- 
fined lane. At length we stood before the Presbytery of M. Pey- 
rani, for by this name the dwellings of the ministers are known. 
But in external appearance, how inferior to the most inditferent 
parsonages in England, or to the humblest manse in Scotland! 
Neither garden nor bower enlivened its appearance, and scarcely 
did it differ in construction or dimension from the humble cottages 
by which it was surrounded. The interior was not much better 
calculated to give us an idea of the otium cum dignitate, which 
usually appertains to the condition of dignitaries in the wae? 
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and had we not known it before, we should soon have discovered, 


that additional labour only distinguishes the appointment of Mo- 
derator of the Vaudois.’ 


We wish that we had room for Mr. G.’s long and attrac- 
tive account of his interview with this amiable and venerable 
but suffering personage. Though it is, however, too much 
detailed for entire quotation, we cannot pass over the whole 
of it, nor omit the concluding anecdote; which illustrates 
(says Mr.G.) the talents of M. Peyrani, his useful application 
of them, and the obscurity in which they were buried. 


‘ M. Peyrani was upwards of 71 years of age at the time we 
saw him; the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 francs, or 
about 40/. a-year; and with this pittance he had been obliged to 
meet the demands of a family, the calls of charity, the incidental 
expences of his situation as Moderator, and the additional wants 
of age, sickness, and infirmity. An accident, occasioned by the 
kick of a mule, had increased the ills of his condition. A large 
and prominent rupture, and an incurable weakness, were increased 
by his inability to procure surgical aid as often as he required it.— 

‘ We were pre-disposed to respect his virtues and piety, and 
had been given to understand that he was a man of the first liter- 
ary acquirements ; but we did not expect to find the tone and 
manners of one, whose brows would do honour to the mitre of 
any diocese in Europe; nor did we know that he, who was now 
drooping in a state of the veriest penury, had been, during the 
French domination, one of the 25 members of the provisional 
government of Piemont. — : 

¢ Our conversation was held generally in French; sometimes we 
addressed him in English, which he understood, but did not speak ; 
but when I engrossed his discourse to myself, we spoke in Latin, 
as being the language in which we could not mistake each other, 
and affording the most certain medium of communication upon 
ecclesiastical subjects, where I was anxious to ascertain facts with 
precision. Nothing could be more choice or classical than his 
selection of words; and I was not more surprised by his fluency 
of diction, than by the extraordinary felicity with which he applied 
whole sentences from ancient poets, and even prose authors, to 
convey his sentiments.’ — ‘ He spoke with so much rapidity, and 
his thoughts followed each other in such quick succession, that he 
never suffered himself to be at a loss for words. If the Latin term 
did not immediately occur to him, he made no pause, but instantly 
supplied its place by a French orItalian phrase. This animation of 
manner had such an effect upon his whole frame, that ver 
soon after we began to converse with him, the wrinkles seemed 
to fall from. his brow, a hectic colour succeeded to the pallid- 
ness of his countenance, and the feeble and stooping figure 
which first stood before us, elevated itself by degrees, and 
acquired new strength and energy. In fact, while he was favour- 
ing me with ashort history of himself, I might have forgotten that 
he had exceeded the usual limits of man’s short span; and it is 
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impossible to admire sufficiently the Christian character of the 
individual, or of the church which he represented, when I recol- 
lect the meek resignation with which he submitted to his hard 
fate, and the forbearance he exhibited, whenever his remarks Jed 
him to talk of the vexatious and oppressive proceedings, which 
have never ceased to mark the line of conduct pursued by the 
Sardinian government, in regard to the churches of the Waldenses. 

‘ M. Peyrani’s book-shelves were loaded with more than the 
could well bear; and when I noticed the number of the volumes 
which lay scattered about the room, or were disposed in order, 
wherever a place could be found for them, he told me, that if he 
were now in possession of all that once were his, the whole of his 
own, and the adjoining house, would be insufficient to contain 
them. He said, he had bought a great many himself; but the 
principal portion of his library was the accumulation of his father 
and grandfather, and of more distant ancestors; and expressed 
much regret that he could no longer display the folios and curious 
old manuscripts that had been handed down to him. I asked 
what had become of them. ‘* They have been sold,” he replied, 
with considerable emotion: for he had been compelled to part 
with them from time to time, to purchase clothes, and even food 
for himself and family !! !’ — 

‘ A few years ago a Catholic Curé, of Geneva, wrote a pamphlet 
in defence of the adoration of saints, and image-worship. It was 
much admired, had a great sale, and was thought by the friends 
of the Curé to be unanswerable. The Protestants of Geneva 
were burning to see a reply to this able tract, but none appeared, 
to the disappointment and mortification of every good Lutheran 
and Calvinist. Just at the crisis of its popularity, Mr. Lowther, 
the author of “ Brief Observations on the present State of the 
Waldenses,” happened to be on his visit to the valleys, and in an 
interview with M. Peyrani expressed his regret that no answer 
had been made to this redoubtable pamphlet. ‘The Moderator 
drew some papers from his desk, and shewed Mr. Lowther that he 
himself had drawn up a reply. 

‘ «* But why have you not published it ?” it was asked. 

‘« Because I have not the means. I cannot print it at my own 
expence, and know of nobody who will undertake it.” 

‘ Mr. Lowther begged, and obtained consent, to take charge of 
the MS., and to send it to the press. 

‘ It was printed, had a rapid run, and was so admirably well 
written, was so convincing, so keen and cutting, that the Catholic 
polemic bought up all the remaining unsold pamphlets of his own, 
out of shame. Mr. Lowther assured me that he was unable to 
buy a single impression, though he offered a louis for one, when 
he wanted to have it inserted in a volume of miscellaneous articles, 
and that he was obliged to borrow one, and to have it written out 
m the place of a printed copy. *’ 





« * « Lettre de Ferrari 4 M. Cellerier,” was the title of the 
first pamphlet, and ‘“ Réponse a la Lettre de M. Ferrari, Curé du 
Grand Sacconex, par un Protestant,” was the title of the second.’ 
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At the village of Angrogna, picturesquely situated on the 
slope of the mountain, the traveller was received by another 
of these amiable Presbyters, M.Goante: whose intellectual 
acquirements were not equal to those of M. Peyrani, but who 
was alike hospitable and easy under the bonds of very narrow 
circumstances. The author visited also some of the Alpine 


cottages of this region, his description of which we must 
extract. 


‘ Children driving cows or goats to be milked, and mules and 
asses to be watered, and cattle seen grazing above our heads, in 
the upper parts of the mountain, or slowly finding their way 
home, added life and freshness to the beauty of the scenery about 
us. ‘The hamlet itself, too, attracted our attention by the novelty 
of its appearance, and we became anxious to have a closer view of 
the cottages which adorned it. One of these was built very high 
up upon the side of the mountain ; constructed of coarse stone, 
uncemented for the most part, but having a little clay or mud to 
keep together the loose materials, and exclude the wind on the 
side most exposed to the weather. There was neither chimney 
nor glazed windows; and the upper chambers were enteréd by a 
ladder and gallery. The eaves, or roof, projected all round so as 
to form a sort of shelter on the outside. ‘This cottage was one ot 
the best and most substantial, and we were not a little curious to 
see the interior. 

‘ As we approached we heard the voices of children, and upon 
opening the door of the lower part, a strange medley discovered 
itself. Immediately to our right, as we entered, was an infant in 
a cradle, near it a circle of half-a-dozen children, neatly dressed, 


and of cleanly appearance, who were repeating their catechism to 


a young girl, of about twelve years of age. To our left were 
seen a cow, a calf, two goats, and four sheep ; and the motley 
groupe of living creatures helped to keep each other warm. It 
was the common sleeping chamber of them all. Leaves and straw 
generally compose the beds of these simple peasants.’ — 

‘ After we had listened a few minutes to the instruction which 
the young peasant girl was giving to her little brothers and sisters 
trom Ostervald’s Catechism, we mounted to the upper part of the 
cottage, in which we found their father and mother. The apart- 
ment was about 20 feet square, and offered as curious a sight as 
that below. Here was a variety of articles of household use, not 
lying carelessly about, but sorted and disposed each in its proper 
place; there were cleanly and well scoured vessels for milk, 
cheese-presses and churns, and a few wooden platters and bowls. 
We also observed several implements of husbandry, spinning- 
wheels, and a large frame for weaving ; for almost every thing that 
is worn by these rustics is made at home. On a crate, suspended 
from the ceiling, we counted fourteen large black loaves. Bread 
is an unusual luxury among them, but the owner of this cottage 
was of a condition something above the generality. He had a 
few acres of his own, and his industry and good management had 
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enabled him to provide a winter supply of bacon and flour. 
M. Goante spoke of him afterwards in very high terms, as a 
steady and honest man, and, above all, a pious Christian, and 
lamented that the father of a family, with the best inclination, 
could not procure religious books for the education of his children. 
The Ostervald’s Catechism, which his elder daughter had in her 
hand, was borrowed from another person, and the worthy minister 
of Angrogna assured us, that elementary and other we A of use- 
ful instruction were so scarce in his parish, that his poor flock 
were obliged to separate the leaves of those which they had, and 
so to pass the detached portions from hand to hand. 

‘ The other cottages we entered were of a very inferior order, 
and had but few of those little comforts, with which in England we 
desire to see the poorest supplied ; and it was quite astonishing to 
compare the very rude and insufficient accommodations of these 


people with their civility and information. In their mode of 


living, or, I might almost say, herding together, under a roof, which 
is barely weather-proof, they are far behind our own peasantry, but 
in mental advancement they are just as far beyond them. Most of 
them have a few roods of land, which they can call their own 
property, varying in extent, from about a quarter of an acre and 
upwards, and they have the means of providing themselves with 
fuel, from the abundance of wood upon the mountains,’ 


In speaking of the barbarities of other times, which were 
exercised on these poor unoffending people, — barbarities so 
cruel and so brutal that ‘ the very recital of them would be 
sufficient to make the book that contained it a scorn and a 
horror to society,’ — Mr. Gilly adverts to a cavern which was 
once their refuge, and then gives an account of the manner in 
which they still gain their scanty and laborious subsistence : 


‘ To escape from such dreadful treatment, the terrified inhabit- 
ants of the commune of La Torre contrived to make a secure 
hiding-place, into which they might escape from the pursuit of 
their tormentors. Near the lofty and projecting crag which soars 
above Mount Vaudelin, there was a natural cavern, which, it was 
found, might be hollowed out to answer their purpose. It was 
difficult of access, and capacious before they began to work upon 
it; but, when it was completed, it became a safe receptacle, in 
which between three and four hundred persons might conceal 
themselves, and at the same time lay in asupply of provisions for 
many days’ consumption. This cavern was vaulted, and shaped 
not unlike an oven, with clefts in the rock, which served for win- 
dows, and even for loop-holes ; and prepared with recesses, which 
answered the purpose of watch-houses, from whence they might 
observe the motions of their assailants. ‘There were also several 
chambers within this vast cave, accommodations for cooking meat, 
and a large fountain well supplied with water. Jt was impossible 
to enter it, except by one hole at the top; and those who were in 
the secret, could only let themselves down one at a time, and by a 
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very slow and gradual process, with the assistance of steps, or 
foot-holes, cut in the rock. In fact, it was like descending into a 
mine; and one or two resolute men might easily defend the en- 
trance against the assault of any force that could be brought 
against them. Such was the cavern of Vaudelin, or Casteluzzo; 
but we could not explore the spot, for the quantity of snow that 
had accumulated in the passes that led to it; nor am I able to 
say what is the present state of a retreat, which was once so often 
resorted to. 

‘ But though we were unable to satisfy ourselves as to the inge- 
nuity of the former inhabitants of this region, in an examination 
of their asylum in the rocks, we saw enough to judge of the in- 
dustry, and clever expedients, with which the present natives ap- 
propriate to their use tracts of land stolen from the rocks and the 
torrents. Where the sides of the mountain would be likely to fall 
in, they form terrace upon terrace, in many places not exceeding 
ten feet in breadth, and wall them up with huge piles of stone. 
Upon these terraces they sow their grain, or plant vines. In the 
same manner they rob the Pelice of part of his bed; and when 
they have brought a small plot of ground to bear, they surround 
it with an enclosure of stones, and protect it from the violence of 
the waters. Amidst the ruins of former labours, among black 
masses of rock, on projecting ridges of the mountain, on the 
brink of precipices, and on the margin of the torrent, these inde- 
fatigable mountaineers hazard their hopes ; and in every possible 
place, and on the smallest spots where a blade of corn can be made 
to grow, there they raise a little wheat. 

‘ It is this extraordinary and indefatigable industry of the Vau- 
dois, which has partly saved them from being dispossessed of the 
sterile land, which they are yet suffered to occupy. If they had 
been driven out of the country, none would have been found to 
cultivate such an unprofitable soil, and the great landlords would 
have gone without their rents, and the government without its 
taxes. It not unfrequently happens, that the bad weather sets 
in before they have carried home the little corn that can be made 
to grow, or that the frost and snow cover the ground before they 
can put inthe seed for another crop. In these cases, says Leger, 
the men are obliged to leave what little provisions are spared for 
the women and children, and to abandon their homes in search of 
work and subsistence. They return about Easter with the scanty 
pittance they have earned, to satisfy the demands of the tax- 
gatherer, and to save their cattle or furniture, which would other- 
wise be seized. 

‘ At other times, the women themselves, that they may be able 
to purchase a small quantity of salt, which is very dear in these 
valleys, are forced to undertake long journeys of twenty or twenty- 
four miles, to Pinerolo, reckoning the distance there and back 
again, with immense loads upon their shoulders, (vont porter des 
longues perches de melese,) for which they do not receive above a 
livre. A stranger would be moved with compassion to see these 
poor creatures tottering under their burdens, and often — 
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with exhaustion before they can reach their journey’s end. Even 
in those places where the soil is more fertile, the labour is toil- 
some and disheartening. Carts and waggons cannot be used, 
except in‘a very few of the hamlets in the vales ; horses and mules 
are beyond the purchase of most of the peasants; and the only 
way which many of them have of transporting their hay, corn, 
and wood, to places of security, or of carrying manure on the 
land, is by means of large baskets and crates, placed upon their 
own shoulders. Almost all the vineyards of the higher districts 
are made on rocky soil, where the earth, in which the vines take 
root, is brought in the first instance from a distant quarter, and 
afterwards retained in its place, in spite of the torrents and rains 
that threaten to wash it away, by expedients which require the 
constant labour and watchfulness of the vine-dresser.’ 


The manners and morals of these lowly disciples of Christ 
are represented as primitively simple and pure. Modesty isa 
prevailing characteristic of the women; and an ‘ affecting 
tale’ of a beautiful girl, who died broken hearted by the wiles 
of a seducer, is related as an instance (p. 198.) of the esti- 
mation in which they hold the virtue of chastity. 


‘ They live together in such undisturbed harmony, that, during 
the whole time I passed in their valleys, I observed no symptoms 
whatever of broils or quarrels. I heard no angry disputes, and 
saw no rudeness among the children, or lower sorts of the popu- 
lation; but, on the contrary, witnessed two or three instances of 
forbearance, and disinterestedness, which were uncommonly grati- 
fying. At Pomaretto there was a groupe of very poor-looking 
children, who were evidently astonished at the sight of strangers, 
but there was no rudeness mixed with their wonder, nor did they 
attempt to follow us. We went up to them, with the intention of 
dividing some money among the little party. Instead of shewin 
eagerness, or impatience to share the gift, they all drew back, 
seeming to refuse what we proffered; and when we pressed it 
upon them, they pointed out one or two, who, they said, were in 
greatest want of assistance.’ 


In the Appendix to our civth vol. p. 520., we gave from a 
French work a slight sketch of the manners of the people of 
Bobbio, a village of this Alpine region. Mr. Gilly supplies 


us with farther particulars, and more worthy of attention: 


‘ It is impossible to take a first view of this most picturesque 
village, without fancying that it is capable of providing a secure 
retreat against all the storms of life. But its vicinity to the fron- 
tiers of France, and its exposure to the first brunt of border-war- 
fare, with its position under mountains, which pour their torrents 
with such violence into its bosom as to threaten a general inun- 
dation, will soon shew the enquiring visitor, that it is far from being 
the sheltered corner of his imagination. In fact, there are few of 
the Protestant communes which have suffered more than this, 
both from the aggressions of man and the fury of the elements. 

‘ Twice 
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‘ Twice Bobbio has been entirely destroyed by inundations: 
hundreds of the inhabitants, almost all their cattle, and every 
habitation in the vale, have been washed away, by the tremendous 
force of the waters, which rush like a deluge from the steeps, 
when the snows melt with more than common rapidity. A rampart, 
or breakwater, was erected, with the assistance of a subscription 
raised in Holland, about a hundred and twenty years ago, to pro- 
tect the village from such fearful visitations. We walked to look 
at this breakwater, and such a spectacle is beheld at its extreme 
point as makes the whole frame shudder. A foaming torrent is 
seen rolling from the mountains, rushing with impetuous haste, 
and menacing the very piers on which you stand; then precipit- 
ating itself over fragments of rock, dashing blocks of stone 
against the wall, which is built to check its violence, and roaring 
as if a hundred battering rams were in motion against the jetty. 
Nature’s horrors, and man’s resolute perseverance in endeavouring 
to counteract them, were finally displayed on this spot ; and we 
could judge, from the state of the torrent at this time of the year, 
what the Pelice must be in the season when it is swelled by con- 
tinual rains, and the melting of the snows. ; 

* But Bobbio has obtained a still more imperishable reputation 
from its deeds of humanity, than even from its grand work of in- 
dustry, the breakwater of the Pelice. In the terrible conflicts 
between the French and the allied armies in 1799, the sick and 
the wounded of the contending forces received attentions, which 
were acknowledged, in general orders, by the commanders-in-chief 
of the French, Russians, and Austrians. But the resources of the 
villagers were at length so much exhausted, that the means of ren- 
dering further assistance were denied them ; and, in this destitute 
condition, their Christian charity hit upon a scheme, which per- 
haps never before entered the head of persons so situated. ‘ We 
cannot relieve you any longer,” they said to a French party then 
quartered on them ; “ our poverty has nothing left ; but since our 
homes can be no asylum to you, we will carry you to your own.” 
The thing seemed impossible: how could men who were suffering 
under the intolerable anguish of dangerous wounds be transported 
over the mountains? They could not walk, and their maimed 
limbs would not allow them to ride. ‘ We will convey you on 
our own shoulders,” was the reply of these good Samaritans of 
Bobbio; and they did so. They prepared litters, which answered 
their benevolent purpose; and in this way, upwards of three hun- 
dred wounded French soldiers were carried over the Alps, and 
safely set down in their own country. 

‘ It is said that M. Rostain, the late pastor of Bobbio, suggested 
this most humane scheme, after having expended all he was worth 
in the world in aid of the sufferers, whom the evils of war had re- 
commended to his humanity, without regard to national prejudices, 
or enquiring whether the objects of his pity were friends or foes. 

‘ This good: man toiled afterwards as a day-labourer, to put 
bread into the mouths of his children, and soon fell a victim to his 
exertions. Poverty and oppression broke his heart, and the neces- 
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saries of life were not to be procured at a period of his existence, 
when he had no longer strength to bear up against deprivations : 
but his charity did not meet with charity. 

‘ At the restoration of the legitimate dynasty, two clergymen’s 
widows were turned out of their habitation, in the middle of win- 
ter, to make way for a Catholic priest, who had a small hamlet 
assigned to him for a benefice, where himself and his woman-ser- 
vant were the only two belonging to the Roman church. I have 
reason to fear that the widow of the unfortunate and ill-requited 


Rostain was one of these widows, who were so cruelly dis- 
possessed.’ 


Cromwell endowed the Valdess church by a proclamation 
inviting a national subscription; and William and Ma 
issued to it a grant, which was farther increased by a bequest 
of Queen Mary, the interest of which was long paid: but it 
was suppressed, as we have already mentioned, by the British 
government when Piedmont became subject to revolutionary 
France. A great and a worthy object with the present author 
seetns to be the restitution of this benefaction. Much curious 
historical matter concerning the Waildenses is incorporated in 
his volume, and in the copious Appendix, (occupying 210 
pages, ) which is both instructive and valuable. The praise of a 
pious zeal, the singularity of an unusal pilgrimage, and the merit 
of bringing before our eyes a most attractive and instructive 
picture, belong to his enterprize; and may his benevolent in- 
tentions be shared by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowlege in foreign Parts, as well as by the trustees of 
Queen Mary’s bounty. His concluding pages lead us to 
hope for some such desirable result. 
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Art. V. Captain Rock detected. 


[ Art. concluded from p. 94. | 


tT has been observed, in the former part of this article, that 
the main difference between the Captain and the Farmer as 

to the cause of the miseries of Ireland is, that the latter 
will not allow any evil to be imputed to the existence of a 
Protestant church supported by a Catholic population: but 
it must not be inferred that these gentlemen agree on all 
other matters. ‘The penal laws are a knotty point: but the 
Farmer speaks in so guarded and subdued a tone respecting 
them, that, but for a specimen of sophistry displayed by him, 
and which no Jesuit ever surpassed, we might not have 
touched on the subject in the present instance. On the old 
plea of tyrants, zecessity, he justifies the enactments of the 
penal 
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penal code, but at the same time questions the policy of 
putting them into execution, and condemns their inhumanity. 
(Ch. vii. passim.) ‘This is idle. If they ought not to be 
executed, they should instantly be repealed, and ought never 
to have been enacted. He pretends to feel a great anxiety, 
too, that the claims of the Catholics cowld be safely granted ; 
adding, at the same time, that he does not believe they have 
had ‘any direct influence in causing the disturbances of 
the country, or that the repeal of them would conduce to the 
speedy restoration of tranquillity.’ ‘The casuistry to which we 
allude, and which, as usual, is introduced by a boast of high 
notions concerning honor and national faith, is exhibited in 
the following passage : 


‘ The penal laws enacted against the Roman Catholics in the 
earlier times of the Reformation, are now suffered to be in com- 
parative oblivion, and all the violence of party is concentrated in 
fierce indignation against those which were enacted at the com- 
mencement of the last century. These, we are told, were at 
variance with sound policy, and in contradiction to solemn treaty. 
I am one of those who hold, that expediency cannot justify a breach 
of faith, and I would consider it a foul stain upon the character of 
the English nation, if a solemn treaty, to which the nation stood 
pledged, were violated, not by any act of individual rapacity, but 
by the supreme council of the people. Is this the case with respect 
to the treaty of Limerick? The facts are these; in the year 
1691, the Generals commanding the army of William enter into 
engagements, which their monarch ratifies, that the Roman Catho- 
lics shall be put into the situation they were in when Charles II. 
reigned. In 1703, the parliament of Ireland pass an act of pains 
and penalties on the Roman Catholics, and this is the act which, 
I believe, is considered a breach of faith. Before I state the 
grounds upon which the propriety of this act may be supposed 
to rest, I wish to ask the question, where is the breach of faith ? 
It is evident that there is a considerable difference between 
treaties entered into with a foreign power, and those which are 
established between the subjects of the same government. Any law 
contrary to the spirit of the treaty may in one instance be a breach 
of faith, because it is an act passed against a nation no way con- 
sulted in the passing of it, and in contravention of the league 
by which the two nations are bound together ; but the same thing 
may take place without the same duplicity between the subjects 
of the same country, because the nation, CONSISTING OF BOTH 
PARTIES, passes the law; because all parties are represented in the 
assembly, where its merits are discussed, and because all parties 
concede their own rights in all cases, for what that assembly 
decide that the safety of the country requires. I perplex myself 
with these abstract principles, and must come to the parti- 
cular case. 


‘ William 
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‘ William III. agreed to place the Irish Roman Catholics in ‘the 
same condition in which they were in the reign of Charles IL. ; 
and what was that condition? it was a condition in which they 
were to be governed by the legislature of the country, and in 
which they admitted, that this legislature was endowed with 
power to make laws for what they conceived to be the good of 
the nation, even though they bore hard on individuals ; of course 
admitted, that they were not exempted from its power. Where, 
then, is the breach of faith? Certainly, if the treaty were nothing 
more than a treacherous plot, devised to induce a submission on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, and of which the violation was 
contemplated by the contracting parties, it was a flagitious trans- 
action; but I can find no evidence of such base equivocation. The 
treaty was observed; the Roman Catholics were placed in the 
condition they had held in the reign of Charles II. ; they continued 
for twelve years to enjoy many of their privileges ; the King who 
sanctioned the treaty had performed, with slight exceptions, his 
promises ; and it was during the reign of a new sovereign and in a 
new parliament, exerting that power of which no treaty witu 
suBJECTS could deprive them, that the act passed, which is termed 
treacherous as well as impolitic.’ 


A more compiete quibble, than the difference endeavored 
to be established ‘ between treaties entered into with a foreign 
power and those which are established between subjects of the 
same government,’ was never attempted to be passed for reason- 
ing. Even were any thing in it more substantial than the 
sound of the tinkling cymbal, yet it would not apply to the 
case. ‘The Irish were hardly to be called the rebel-subjects 
of King William: they had sworn their allegiance to 
James II.; — a dastardly monarch, indeed, who had neither 
courage nor capacity to lead them in the day of danger: — 
they looked on him as their lawful prince, and were attached 
to him for his zeal in favor of their Catholic religion; and _ it 
was William whom they considered as the invader, the 
foreigner, the usurper. ‘* If the principle of the English 
and Scotch resistance, at the Revolution,” says Mr. Burke 
in a “ Letter to his Son” in the year 1793, ‘‘ is to be justi- 
fied, as sure I am it is, the submission of Ireland must be 
somewhat extenuated. For if the Irish resisted King Wil- 
liam, they resisted him on the very same principle that the 
English and Scotch resisted King James. The Irish Catho- 
lics must have been the very worst, and the most truly 
unnatural of rebels, if they had not supported a prince whom 
they had seen attacked, not for any designs against their 
religion or their liberties, but for ‘an extreme partiality for 
their sect; and who, far from trespassing on their liberties 


and properties, secured both them and the independence of 
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their country in much the same manner that we have seen 
the same things done at the period of 1782.” When the 
King had saved his life by running away, the Irish army, 
with the brave Generals whom he had deserted, Sarsfield, and 
the Dukes of Berwick and Tyrconnel, repaired to Limerick. 
William followed them, flushed with the victory of the Boyne, 
but was obliged to retreat before the invincible bravery of the 
garrison, who literally filled up the breach in the wall of their 
besieged city with their bodies. Compelled to raise the sié¢ge, 
he retired to Waterford, and thence embarked for England, 
leaving the command of the army to General Ginckel, a 
humane and excellent officer. 

We are obliged to enter into a few particulars, in order to 
shew the spirit of this transaction. Galway had fallen before 
the arms of Ginckel, who allowed the most honorable con- 
ditions: the garrison marched out with the honors of war, 
and were conveyed to Limerick: to the Governor and inha- 
bitants of the town was granted the full possession of their 
estates and liberties; and “ the Romish clergy and laity,” 
aye Leland, “ were allowed the private exercise of their 
religion, their lawyers to practise, and their estated gentlemen 
to bear arms.” On the second siege of this city, the English 
General offered similar conditions to the Governor, and they 
were accepted. It was on the 3d of October, 1691, that 
Limerick, together with all other garrisons then held by the 
Catholics of Ireland for King James, was surrendered to 
General Ginckel on certain articles, freely and solemnly agreed, 
which were ratified by King William and Queen Mary, under 
the great seal of England; and in the year 1692 they were 
also ratified by an act of the Irish parliament. 

The first article of capitulation was in the following terms: 
« The Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such 
privileges in the exercise of their religion as are consistent 
with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of 
King Charles II.; and their Majesties, as soon as their affairs 
will permit them to summon a parliament in this kingdom, 
will endeavor to procure the said Roman Catholics such 
farther security;in this particular, as may preserve them 
from any disturbance upon account of their said religion.” 

The second article is too long for transcription, but the 
purport of it is that the officers and soldiers of all garrisons 
in the kingdom, then in possession of the Irish, who should 
submit to their Majesties’ obedience, shall enjoy all their estates 
of freehold and inheritance, and all rights, privileges, and im- 
munities which they had possessed, or to which they were intitled, 
in the reign of Charles IT. ; that all and every person, of what 
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profession, trade, or calling soever they be, shall or may use, 
exercise, and practise their several professions, trades, and call- 
ings, as freely as they used, and exercised, and enjoyed the 
same in the reign of King CharlesII. Gentlemen were allowed 
to carry arms; and by the ninth arti¢le of capitulation it 
was stipulated that the oath, to be administered to such 
Roman Catholics as submit to their Majesties’ government, 
‘‘ shall be the oath of allegiance, AND No OTHER.” These 
and other articles King William ratifies for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, as far as in him lies, confirming the same, 
and every clause and matter therein contained. ‘They were 
signed by General Ginckel on the 3d of October, 1691 ;. and 
Sarsfield, and the Catholics of Ireland individually and col- 
lectively, sheathed their swords on the faith of them, confirmed 
as they afterward were by the plighted honor of the sovereign 
personally. The struggle between England and Ireland ac- 
cordingly closed with the treaty of Limerick. 

Yet how was the honor of the monarch and of the English 
nation maintained? For a full answer to this question, we 
would refer to Mr. Henry Parnell’s “ History of the Penal 
Laws against the Irish Catholics, from the Treaty of Limerick: 
to the Union.” Before one short month had expired, the 
English parliament violated the treaty : for they excluded Ca- 
tholics (by a vote on the 22d of October) from the Irish houses 
of Lords and Commons, by compelling them to take the 
oaths of supremacy as well as allegiance, before they were 
suffered to sit. In 1695 they were deprived of all means of 
educating their children, either at home or abroad, and of 
the privilege of being guardians also to their own children : 
all Catholics were disarmed, and all the priests banished. In 
1704, March 4., it was enacted that any son of a Catholic 
who would turn Protestant should succeed to the family- 
estate, which, from that moment, could not be sold, charged 
with debt, or legacy; and any child declaring himself Pro- 
testant, however young, was to be taken away from his 
Catholic parents and delivered over to the guardiancy of some 
Protestant. No Protestant was allowed to marry a Papist, 
and the priest who should perform this forbidden ceremony 
was liable to be hanged: no Papist was permitted to purchase 
land, or even to take a lease beyond thirty-one years. By 
one of the clauses of this perfidious and desolating bill, no 
Papist was suffered to hold any office, civil or military; nor 
to dwell in Limerick or Galway, except on certain conditions ; 
nor to vote at elections, nor to hold an advowson. We shall 
not attempt a detail of the bloody and ferocious laws which, 
at sundry times, have been enacted against the Catholics of 
Ireland since the treaty of Limerick; the violation of which 
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is defended, as we have seen, by the * Munster Farmer’ 
through one of the most disgusting quibbles which the per- 
verse ingenuity of man ever devised. The political, civil, 
and religious privileges of the Irish Catholic were guaranteed 
by the articles of Limerick, every one of which was broken 
by the English and the Irish parliaments. We have accused 
the Catholics of an odious maxim, that “ no faith is to be kept 
with heretics :” but they disown it, and have thrown it away, 
and the § Munster Farmer’ has dirtied his fingers in picking 
it up. The articles were at first broken because the Irish 
nation was disarmed and divided, and now the violation is 
defended by a sophistry worthy of the cause in which it is 
employed. ‘The * Munster Farmer’ himself may scarcely 
merit the honor of a knock-down blow from the shilelah of 
such a champion as Mr. Burke: but as he has judged it proper 
to flourish his own over the head of the hand-bound Catholic, 
it will excite no compassion to see him laid prostrate. 
Mr. Burke, in his * Tracts on the Penal Laws,” has antici- 
pated a reply to this casuistry, which we must abbreviate, 
though reluctantly. Speaking of these laws, he observes : 


‘© They are unjust, as being contrary to positive compact and 
the public faith most solemnly plighted.” — ‘* But it is said that the 
legislature was not bound by this article, as it had never been 
ratified in parliament. I do admit that it never had that sanction, 
and that the parliament was under no obligation to ratify those 
articles, by any express act of theirs. But still 1 am at a loss 
how they came to be the less valid in the principles of our con- 
stitution by being without that sanction. They certainly bound 
the King and his successors: the words of the article do this, or 
they do nothing ; and so far as the crown had a share in passing 
these acts, the public faith was unquestionably broken. In Ire- 
land, such a breach on the part of the crown was much more 
unpardonable in administration than it would have been here.” * 
— “ Nothing is more evident than that the crown was bound, and 
that no act can be made without the royal assent. But the con- 
stitution will warrant us in going a great deal farther, and in 
affirming that a treaty executed by the crown, and contradictory 
of no preceding law, is fully as binding upon the whole body of 
the nation as if it had twenty times received the sanction of par- 
liament ; because the very same constitution which has given to 
the Houses of Parliament their definite authority, has also left in 
the crown the trust of making peace, as a consequence, and much 
the best consequence, of the prerogative of making war. If the 
peace was ill made, my Lords Galway, Conningsby, and Porter 
were responsible, because they were subject to the community. 





* On account of the various checks which the constitution of 
Ireland interposed to the pasing of any act however insignificant, 
and which Mr. Burke enumerates. 
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But its own contracts are not subject to it: it is subject to them, 
and the. compact of the King was the compact of the nation. 
Observe what monstrous consequences would result from a con- 
trary position. A foreign enemy has entered, or astrong domestic 
one has arisen in the nation. In such events the circumstances 
may be, that a parliament cannot sit. This was precisely the 
case in that rebellion in Ireland. It will be admitted, also, that 
their power may be so great as to make it very prudent to treat 
with them in order to save the effusion of blood, perhaps to save 
the nation. How could such a treaty be at all made if your 
enemies or rebels were fully persuaded that, in those times of 
confusion, there was no authority in the state which could hold 
out to them an inviolate pledge tor their future security, but that 
there lurked in the constitution a dormant but irresistible power 
who would not think itself bound by the ordinary subsisting and 
contracting authority, but might rescind its acts and obligations 
at pleasure? This would be a doctrine made to perpetuate and 
exasperate war; and on that principle it directly impugns the 
law of nations, which is built upon this principle, that war should 
be softened as much as possible, and that it should cease as soon 
as possible between contending parties and communities. The 
King has a power to pardon individuals: if the King holds out 
his faith to a robber to come in, on a promise of a pardon of life 
and estate, and in all respects a full indemnity, shall the parlia- 
ment say that he must nevertheless be executed, that his estate 
must be forfeited, or that he shall be abridged of any of the pri- 
vileges which he before held as a subject? Nobody will affirm 
it. In sucha case, the breach of faith would not only be on the 
part of the King who assented to such an act, but on the part of 
the parliament who made it. As the King represents the whole 
contracting capacity of the nation, so far as his prerogative un- 
limited by any precedent law can extend, he acts as the national 
procurator on all such occasions. What is true of a robber is 
true of arebel; and what is true of one robber is as true, and 
is a much more important truth, of one hundred thousand.” 


The principle that all treaties and all capitulations between 
contending parties, as well in civil as in foreign warfare, 
should be held sacred, is of such inestimable importance, that 
we need offer no apology for exposing the baseness and the 
impolicy of any subterfuge or quibbling which attempts to 
evade it. Destroy that principle, and what confidence can 
be reposed in any protestations of national honor, justice, 
truth, or humanity ? 

Let the ‘ Munster Farmer’ call to mind his own remark 
on the conduct of Sigismund in violating the safe-conduct of 
John Huss. ‘ If such a monstrous breach of faith,’ says he, 
‘ as that of which Sigismund was guilty, lost all its baseness 
and criminality because committed against a heretic, many 
other crimes committed with a similar intention become 
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equally pure.’ Let us compare the conduct of William with 
that of Henry IV. of France. ‘ Mon ami,” said he to his 
memorialist, the Duc de Sully, ‘ Mon ami, sowvenez vous que 
la principale partie d’un grand courage cest de se rendre in- 
violable dans sa parole; vous ne me verrez jamais manquer @ 
celle que je donnerai.” Henry was truly a man and a monarch 
of his word. Sully relates that at the siege of Fontenay, 
during the wars of the League and while Henry was yet 
King of Navarre, when he had nearly effected a subterraneous 
passage into the town, the garrison desired leave to capi- 
tulate. Articles were accordingly drawn up, under the 
dictation of Henry himself: but so implicit was the confidence 
placed in the inviolability of his word, that the besieged 
would not suffer any writing to be signed. Nor had they 
any reason to repent of their confidence. Gratified with 
so flattering a testimony, he yielded to the inhabitants more 
than he had promised, preserved the city from pillage, and 
granted all the honors of war to the garrison. — This was not 
a solitary instance of confidence. When he united his forces 
with those of Henry III. to quell the civil tumults which 
were then raging in France, the towns of Jargeau, Pluviers, 
Etampes, Poissy, Pontoise, and many others enumerated by 
historians, required no other surety, when capitulating, than 
the promise of the King of Navarre; which they all regarded 
as inviolable, and which they preferred to any documents 
signed by the King of France. 

Limerick was surrendered on the express condition that 
the Papists of Ireland should have the free enjoyment of their 
religion, unfettered by civil penalties and incapacities: but 
the spirit of persecution never raged more bitterly against 
them than during the whole of the next hundred years. It 
abated during the latter part of the reign of George III., and 
there is every reason to believe that the personal feelings of 
the present King on this subject are enlightened and humane: 
but Bigotry is another Proteus which can take a hundred 
shapes, its essence remaining still thesame. The bigot may 
assume the garb of humanity and mildness; — as ladies of 
easy virtue assume the demeanor and bashful looks of 
modesty, the better to hook their prey. The Catholics of 
Ireland demand, to this hour, the fulfilment of the treaty 
of Limerick, and they have a right to it. 

The * Munster Farmer,’ having descanted on the virtues 
of the Protestant church in Ireland, preserving at the same 
time a very eloquent and expressive silence as to the enormity 
of its revenues, breaks out at last into a proposal which might 


well startle us. ‘* Let the government,’ says he, ‘ consider 
Ireland 
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ne 


Ireland as at this moment a newly conquered country. Let 
them not confine themselves to petty and isolated 'grievances, 
but examine with patient resolution the whole state of our 
distracted land: let them examine the character of the 


peasantry, the conduct of the gentry, and the operation of 


the church ; and having arrived at the real cause of Ireland’s 
affliction, let them unhesitatingly cut it off. If the church 
establishment be the unsound part, in the name of God, root 
it out,’ &c. &c. This is all that any body can ask; and the 
race of the Rocks would be soon extinct were such an inquiry 
honestly conducted, and its consequences fearlessly carried 
into execution. ‘Though, however, the Farmer thus offers 
the holy of holies to profane inspection, it is not till he 
has cautioned the vulgar that they will be dazzled with its 
beauties and blinded by its pure empyreal effulgence. As 
well may you look for a poisonous weed in Paradise, or a 
tainted soul in Elysium, as for any speck or flaw in the 
church: but examine it, gentlemen, if you have the rash 
courage to venture on the task; ‘in the name of God’ ex- 
amine It. 

As tythe and penal laws have no direct operation in pro- 
ducing the wretchedness of Ireland ; and as the peasantry, it 
seems, are very indifferent on the subject of emancipation, 
and know that they might ‘ as well expect warmth from the 
stars as hope to derive benefit from a measure, which could 
do little more than gild the very summits of society ;’ they 
are told to refer their grievances to excessive rents, redundant 
population, and the interference of middle-men between 
themselves and their landlords. ‘To remedy the first, after 
a legislative inquiry into the fact of its existence, the result 
of which is very broadly insinuated, it is proposed to fix a 
maximum of rent!!! and to relieve debtors from a propor- 
tion of their incumbrances by robbing their creditors!!! 
These suggestions are thrown out, we presume, as prelimi- 
nary to a new system of morals and political economy. To 
avoid being suspected of exaggeration, we give the passage: 


‘ If it be found on inquiry, that the gentry have been the 
cause of our sufferings, that the poverty of the people has been 
at once the consequence and the cause of their multiplied oppres- 
sions, what measures ought the government to adopt? I think it 
should first be resolved to lighten the burden of excessive rents, 
which are the primal obstructions to all hope of improvement. Let 
it be determined what portion of the produce of the soil should 
be regarded as the fair rent of it, and let an act be passed for 
Ireland (in England it would be unnecessary) defining this natural 
rent, an providing that, whatever might be the amount of the 
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nominal rent, the tenant who paid a sum equal to the value of the 
natural, should stand acquitted. The incumbrances affecting the 
estates of our Irish gentry would make this a ruinous measure 
to them; and therefore it would be just to lighten all their incum- 


brances so as that they might bear to their diminished revenues no 


higher proportion than they had borne to the nominal incomes of 


Sormer years.’ 


From what we have heard of the conduct of proctors and 
middle-men,. we have no more tenderness for them than the 
‘ Munster Farmer’ has, and leave them to writhe under his 
lash ad libitum. As to the surplusage of population, we have 
not room to enter on that subject now, and it is the less 
necessary as we see no reason to change the opinion which 
we have so often expressed. There is hardly a more fertile 
region under the sun than Ireland: its females are not more 
prolific than its soil: it has yet millions of acres of good 
land uncultivated, or unproductive from bad culture ; and of 
these a large proportion belongs to the church. As a proof 
of the fertility of the soil and the bad system of its culture, 
it is no uncommon thing to have eight or ten crops of corn 
taken from it in uninterrupted succession ; it is then allowed 
to recover itself by rest, which it does in the course of two 
or three years. If skill, capital, and security for capital, 
were introduced into Ireland, it would maintain more than 
double its present population, in abundance. ‘There was no 
scarcity of food even in the midst of that frightful famine of 
which hundreds died two years ago: the want was of mone 
to purchase it, and of a profitable employment of labor to 
obtain that money. 

We have almost lost sight of the Captain in attending to 
the Farmer. Though a very stout-hearted hero, he confesses 
that he has, once or twice in his life, felt a momentary, 
but only a momentary, alarm for the Rock interest by 
the appearance of some transient symptoms of justice, hu- 
manity, and wisdom in government. ‘The storm-bird sickens in 
acalm; and the prosperity of his family seemed to be placed 
in some sort of jeopardy by certain concessions to the Catho- 
lics in the year 1793, which, although most ungraciously 
bestowed, he feared might have been the forerunner of such 
a degree of liberality as would have alienated to the crown 
the allegiance of the great majority of his followers. The 
appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam was. a frightful omen: but 
the Captain called to mind the repeated warnings of his 
father, never to let his confidence in the Rock cause be shaken 
by any delusive appearances of liberality and justice in the 
government; and he soon found, from the renioval of _ 
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Fitzwilliam, and from another measure, which by a whim- 
sical figure of Hibernian rhetoric is called the Unron, that 
he had nothing to fear: the elements of discord were left 
unquenched. ‘* Long life to ascendancy, orangeism, and 
exclusion !” n passant, this reminds us of a story in the 
‘* Spectator” which is particularly applicable. The Sultan 
Mahmoud, by his wars abroad and tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin, and half unpeopled the Per- 
slan empire. His vizier, it seems, had learnt of a certain 
Dervise to understand the language of birds; and as he was 
returning one evening with the Emperor from hunting, the 
saw a couple of owls on a tree which grew near an old wall, 
out of a heap of rubbish. ‘ I would fain know,” said the 
Sultan, “ what those owls are saying to each other: listen 
to their discourse and tell me.” ‘The Vizier approached the 
tree, pretending to be very attentive to the two owls; and on 
his return to the Sultan he said, * Sir, I have heard part of 
their conversation, but dare not tell you what itis.” The 
Sultan, however, insisted on learning what the owls had ob- 
served. ‘ You must know, then,” replied the Vizier, ‘ that 
one of these owls has a son and the other a daughter, between 
whom they are now on a treaty of marriage. The father of 
the son said to the father of the daughter, Brother, I consent 
to this marriage, provided you will settle on your daughter 
fifty ruined villages for her portion: to which the father of 
the daughter replied, Instead of fifty, I will give her five 
hundred, if you please. God grant a long life to Sultan 
Mahmoud! While he reigns over us, we shall never want ruined 
villages.” So may Captain Rock exclaim, “ Long life to 
ascendancy, orangeism, and exclusion! While they reign 
over us, the Rocks will prosper.” The story goes, however, 
that the Sultan was so touched with the fable that he rebuilt 
the towns and villages which had been destroyed, and from 
that time forwards consulted the good of his people: while 
the owls were disinherited, and ** to the moon complained” of 
those that had thus sacrilegiously molested’ “ their ancient 
solitary reign.” 
Captain Rock seems to have no fear of disinheritance. 


‘ I have already, in a preceding chapter, acknowledged, that 
the lucid interval of Lord Fitzwilliam’s administration alarmed me. 
At that moment, could I have introduced myself, as a sort of 
political Mephistopheles, into the confidence of Mr. Pitt, I would 
have said to him, * Great minister ! this will never do: — it is con- 
trary to the whole natural course of rule in Ireland. Here is 
Lord Fitzwilliam, not only about to deprive of their birth-right 
that select knot of Protestant gentlemen who have derived “ie 
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their ancestors the privilege of misgoverning Ireland, — but even 
forming a plan to introduce, in place of their monopoly, a system 
of law, moderation, and equal rights. Never was such a thing 
heard of since the days of Brian Borumhe! 

‘« Still worse : — there is, at this moment, a conspiracy organ- 
izing ; and such a one as a government with any taste for phlebo- 
tomy would rejoice at. It is, as yet, confined to the Protestants 
and Presbyterians of the north; but the Catholics, if left in their 
present state of discontent, or, at all events, if goaded according 
to the old established method, will inevitably join it. Yet, so 
lost, are the examples of history upon Lord Fitzwilliam and 
Mr. Grattan, that — instead of availing themselves, as they ought, 
of such a glorious opportunity for confusion, — they are actually, 
while I address you, meditating a measure, which will content 
the Catholics, disconcert the United Irishmen, squeeze the black 
drop (as the angel did with Mahomet) out of the heart of the 


Protestant ascendancy, — and, in short, make eleven-twelfths of 


the people happy and peaceable, to the utter extinction of the 
tyranny and mischief of the remaining handful ! 

‘<< This, I repeat it, will never do: — shades of Sir William 
Parsons and Primate Boulter forbid it! You must recall Lord 
Fitzwilliam ;—— restore the Ascendancy to that power, which it 
knows so well how to abuse;—send us over a_ governor, 
not too wise, who will let Lord Clare and the Beresfords 
be viceroys over him; —give full loose to the loyalty of the 
Orangemen, those hereditary scourges of the country ; — let them 
again yell in the ears of the Catholics the old Cromwell cry of, 
‘ To Hell or Connaught,’ and, lest any fear of the laws should 
damp their generous ardour, let Indemnity shine out in the dis- 
tance, as their beacon through desolation and blood; — confine 
not the exercise of tyranny to the government, but delegate it 
throughout the whole privileged class ; and multiply the scorpions 
on your whip, till you leave no single part of your victim un- 
reached by them:—‘ do this, and Cato will be Casar’s friend :’ 
—do this, and, depend upon it, the results will be such, as 
even the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors’ would not have blushed to 
acknowledge. 

‘ In the first place, by your adoption of this system, we shall 
none of us be disappointed of our rebellion ; — neither the faction 
of the Rocks, whom centuries of defeat have not discouraged, 
nor the faction of the Ascendancy, whom centuries of triumph 
have not satisfied. In the next place, by lashing up the lowest 
of the populace, into a fury as blind as that of the Cyclops in his 
cave, but only the more ferocious for being unenlightened, you 
will throw the tarnish of Bigotry over the banner of Freedom, and 
bring disgrace for ever upon the cause of the people in Ireland. 
In the third place, by the opportunity of abundant blood-letting, 
which the popular inflammation you have provoked will fur- 
nish, you will be enabled to cool down the temperament of the 
country, into a state tame enough for the reception of a Union; 
-~ and, finally, by that act, will deliver up Ireland, bound hand 
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and foot, into the fangs of Captain Rock and the Ascendancy, to 
be their joint prey through all succeeding times.” 

‘ Such was the advice, dictated by the truest spirit of Rockism, 
and founded on a familiar acquaintance with the wisdom of other 
times, which I would, at that moment, have given worlds to 
whisper into the ear of the British minister. But I soon found it 
unnecessary.’ 


The Rocky biographer brings down his narrative no lower 
than the Unzon, * when the boon of emancipation was tempt- 
ingly held to the lips of the Catholic, like that dear-bought 
draught at Cleopatra’s banquet, with the pearl of his country’s 
independence dissolved in it! Since that event, his time has 
perhaps been too much occupied in active service to allow 
leisure for literary pursuits. No Newgate hero ever gave a 
more stimulating account of his exploits; and we doubt even 
whether the ingenious author of the * Irish Melodies” could 
have thrown a more poetical cast of character over a narrative 
of historical facts, had the gallant Captain been fortunate 
enough to engage the aid of his fascinating pen. 





Art. VI. The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah; a Poetical 
Romance, in Ten Cantos. By M.P. Kavanagh. With a pre- 
fatory View of the Poem, by M.M‘Dermot, Esq., Author of 
“‘ A Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles of Taste,” 
&c. vo. pp. 400. 10s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1824. 


\ *E render full justice to the benevolence of Mr. M‘Der- 
mot in befriending a distressed child of song, and in 
enabling him to bring his production into the world; and we 
are far from being unmindful of the many chaste and spark- 
ling beauties with which the ‘ Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah’ are interspersed : — but we must be allowed to remark 
that the editor, in his commendatory preface, has pitched the 
tone of his panegyric much too high; and that, by claiming 
for the poem more than it is justly intitled to receive, he has 
but exposed its defects to a more rigid examination. Shak- 
speare and Spenser are mighty and revered names, and ought 
not to be degraded by unthinking comparisons with a new 
and almost untried author. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
Kavanagh, whose misfortunes we commiserate, has evinced 
considerable powers of pathos: but, to establish this fact, was 
it necessary to deny those powers to the immortal bards whom 
we have just named? That any modern critic should have 
hazarded such an excentric proposition, may well be deemed so 
incredible, though we have on former occasions met with some 
) extra- 
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extraordinary opinions from Mr. M‘Dermot’s pen, that we 
subjoin the following passage from the preface: 


‘ In the pathetic, “‘ The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah” is 
not only different from, but evidently superior to the “ Faerie 
Queene.” Spenser is always cool and collected, and makes his 
Jovers speak the language of reason instead of the language of 
passion. This, however, was the fault of his age. It produced 
no writer who excelled in the pathetic. It was an age of stiffness 
and formality,—of pomp and ceremony, —of pedantry and 
affectation. I doubt if a single line can be quoted from any 
writer of his age, or for half a century after, that breathes the 
pure and genuine language of love. Shakspeare, it is true, 
excels in describing the more terrific scenes of nature, and’ the 
more violent commotions and agitations of the mind; but is there 
any thing soft, any thing tender, any thing melting about him? 
Whoever thinks there is, must claim no acquaintance with him. 
Shakspeare had more of mind than of feeling, — more of passion 
than of sensibility, more of roughness than of delicacy, — 
more of the savage than of the gentleman. But let us not blame 
him: he was as refined as his age would suffer him to be. He 
could not surmount the influence of circumstances, and there- 
fore, however willing we may be to extol him, we must always 
bear in mind, that he was a total stranger to the softer affections 
of the soul, and that he knew as much of sentimental love as a 
mere metaphysician. I say mere, because a metaphysician may 
be as well acquainted with human feeling and passion, and all the 


emotions of the heart, if he has not exclusively confined his 
attention to abstract inquiry.’ 


Leaving it to the admirers of Spenser to point out the 
many passages of exquisite feeling which are so frequently 
recurring in the “ Faerie Queene,” we might perhaps be dis- 
posed to comment on the indecorous assault on Shakspeare, 
did we not reflect that it would be repelled instantaneously, 
and with proud contempt, by those who are acquainted with 
his innumerable and matchless beauties ;— by all who have 
hung with pity and with sadness over the sorrows of Desde- 
mona, the unmerited agonies of Imogen, the sweet-souled 
simple affections of Juliet, and the tender affecting piety of 
Cordelia. We will not condescend, moreover, to notice the 
author’s string of antitheses, concluding with the insinuation 
that our great poet ‘ was more of the savage than of the gen- 
tleman.’ The reproach carries with it even its own refutation. 
Poor Kavanagh, however, is not responsible for the taste of his 
editor ; and if he be endued, as we think he is, with the feel- 
ings and perceptions of a poet, he could not possibly have 
had a share in such strange censures, but will create an addi- 
tional claim to public approbation by taking the earliest op- 
portunity of disclaiming them. 


A poet- 
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A poetical romance of chivalry, consisting uf ten cantos, 
and composed in strict imitation of the ‘* Faerie Queene,” must 
be a chain of adventures rather than a compact and concise 
story. We do not attempt, therefore, to give the argument 
of Lucan and Dinah, but confine ourselves to the selection 
of some passages of great beauty, which will vindicate Mr. 
Kavanagh’s title to the present patronage of the public, and 
the anticipation of its being strengthened by some future and 
more labored effort. 

Dinah, in the first canto, wanders in quest of her knight 
Lucan. Meeting with a strange warrior on her route, her 
fears on that occasion, and her feelings on hearing the lament 
of a bard, are thus described : 


‘ As some fair vale, on summer's day o’erhung 
By stormy clouds, heaven’s great aerial fleet, 
Sees darkness range her pleasant bow’rs among, 
And all her oaks bend down the shock to greet ; 
But if far-faring winds the squadron meet, 
Them, straightway, do they lead to other skies ; 
And soon the vale, escap’d such ruin great, 
All joyous seemeth, — fair her oaks uprise, 
And light through pleasant bow’r, in place of darkness, hies, 


‘ So glad the maid t’ have ’scap’d impending ill ; 
But now, not farther on her way, she goes, 
When just close near, and near the distant hill, 
Again the tender song of pity rose. 
Sweet was the strain, as ever strain of woes; 
Of griefs it seem’d to tell, — such as possess 
The soul whence ever bitter anguish flows, 
Without one hope to even have it less, 
But e’er to bide in such, — Oh height of wretchedness ! 


‘ « Sad is the song of grieving in the night,” 
Then Dinah said, touch’d with the mournful tale! 
In truth, ag’d bard, thou seemest in sad plight, 
A friendless here, far from thy native vale, 
Assail’d by all which may the sad assail, 
If I guess right. — Oh fate! less hard thy hand, 
When half thy ills o’er half the world prevail, 
Than when thou doest but one alone command 
T’ oppress the friendless distant from his native land.’ 


A chivalrous encounter is described much in the manner 
and somewhat in the spirit of Spenser. 


‘ So did Timerdin Lucan ’scape thro’ flight ; 
Which soon three other knights do imitate ; 
For ne’er before saw they their chief at fight, 

_ And deemed his valour of the highest state, 


And 
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And hence, much feared who put him to retreat ; 
But he who ’bides did well Timerdin know ; 

He doth not think Lucan a knight so great; 

And now, tho’ lone, hoping his overthrow, 

*Gainst him the spear to hurl doth bend his body low. 


It comes aloft, and Lucan does him bend; 

But ere it reaches where the knight doth stand, 

It so unwieldy did the other send, 

It meets, in its mid part, a tree at hand, 

And broken flies about without command : — 

The shield would Lucan raise to guard the head, 

But ere he might, that part held by the hand 

Against his temple with such fury sped, 

That on the ground he falls, as knight that had been dead ! 


As when some mighty cliff, high up in air, 

Hearing the roar of Jove ‘long heavens run, 

And seeing now his bolt descending drear, 

With cloud enwraps his head, the shock to shun, — 

But late, — the havock is already done : — 

From off a rock it broken did rebound, — 

And so apart the cliff’s tall frount doth stun, 

That groaning deep, he falls upon the ground, 

With all his craggy arms in ruins scatter’d round. ; 


So, fallen too, the mighty Lucan lay. 

The stranger knight with shouts doth heaven rend, 

And turning to the maiden now, ’gan say, 

‘¢ Behold that man who would thee late befriend ! — 
How soon my arm him lifeless did extend!” 

He said, and call’d for those who from him flew, — 

And ’gain he doth a shout to heavens send ; 

And now his shining sword all hasty drew, 

To lop the head from him, that his long spear o’erthrew.’ 


great master. 


‘ 











| The beginning of canto iv. is also in the style of the same 


Fair o’er the eastern hill appears the dawn! 
Yet nature is, as night, all silent still ; 

The drowsy herds lie on the dewy lawn, 
Lull’d by the murmuring fall of brook or rill ; 
But all with Phcebus soon awaken will ; 

For now old Night her long career is borne, 
And doth all wearied climb the northern hill, 
While oft behind she throws her look of scorn 


Upon Aurora bright, fair goddess of the morn, 


And now fair Dinah leaves the lonely cell, 

With Harnol and the bard new ways to stray, 

Till tidings of her knight she may hear tell, 

Whom now she b’lieves proud Carmol did not slay ; 
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For fell Despair is from her heart away, 

And Hope, with all her pleasing dreams, is there, 

That like the dawn, her fale fair light display, 

Fair light, that long lay hid by night of care, 

And many a heavy ill, too great for maid to bear. 
« « OQ, Harmond! now I feel of hope,” she cries, 

“ T feel of peace, that long my soul has fled, 

But you, it is, O bard! who bid it rise, 

And have the peace long flown ’gain to me led; 

Hence never shall my gratitude be dead! — 

O heavenly Hope! how fair of mind art thou ! 

Why is not every bosom with thee fed ? 

Did e’er yet fell Despair of good bestow ? 

Did e’er yet tell his wretch to find of comfort how ?”’ 


We must now close our extracts, with a word or two to 
Mr. Kavanagh on parting, though as we are inclined to hope 
not for the last time. His poem is evidently, if not avowedly, 
an imitation of Spenser: but, by mere imitation, no poet has 
ever arisen into splendid or lasting reputation, for he imposes 
a voluntary chain on the movements of his own genius, and is 
necessarily confined within a narrow circle. He who writes 
with a model before him will also be in danger of becoming 
the copyist rather than the imitator ; and when he catches a 
few of the verbal particularities of his author, he will easily 
be persuaded by that self-love of which the sophistries are 
never more seductive than among the writers of poetry, that 
he is walking in the gigantic footsteps of his beloved proto- 
type. An imitation of * The Faerie Queene,” moreover, is 
not only an arduous but (we conceive) an injudicious attempt 
for a young poet, whom the misfortunes of his early life have 
deprived of the advantages of a: liberal education, because 
the variety of Spenser’s images, his extensive range of ilus- 
tration, and his perpetually recurring imitations of the antient 
poets, imply and require a vast range of erudition. He was, 
in fact, so endued with all the learning of a learned age, that 
he brought to his task in consequence every advantage which 
the treasures of antiquity, and the discoveries of his own time, 
could confer on him; and it was by these helps that he con- 
trived to weave, out of a tame and lifeless allegory, one of 
the most exquisite poems extant in any language. A long 
poetical work demands similar endowments ; and no man can 
conscientiously expect to engage and secure the public atten- 
tion to a poem spun out to ten cantos, who is not gifted with 
a liberal share of them. With such deductions, however, this is 
a beautiful composition ; decidedly surpassing in chastity of 
taste, in flow of versification, and in real poetic spirit, many of the 
more favored and better rewarded compositions of the = 
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day. We sincerely hope that the kindness of the lovers of 
elegant literature, and of the friends of humanity, will not be 
withholden from a writer, who requires only the warm and 
maturing beams of encouragement to convert his early blos- 
soms into ripe and excellent fruit. 








Art. VII. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. By 
the Author of ‘Sketches of India,” and ‘‘ Recollections of the 


Peninsula.” > 8vo. pp.452. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1824. : 


W:. spoke with pleasure of this observing and lively author’s — 

Sketches of India in our xcixth volume, p. 157., and of 
his Recollections of the Peninsula in vol. cii. p.132. The same 
poetic and picturesque character of style (though it be some- 
what too colloquial) illuminates with motley prismatic radi- 
ance this new narration, and exhibits as with a magic lantern 
to the mind’s eye all that crossed the traveller’s view on his 
route to England from India, which he quitted in December, 
1822. His whole soul appears to reside in his organ of vision, 
and to be exclusively intent on painting in words the appear- 
ances of surrounding Nature. He truly possesses the colours 
of oratory, and deserves the study of any poet who has to 
describe the same region. He uses also many oriental and 


foreign terms, and will supply future lexicographers with 
elegant exemplifications. 


The following is a part of his description of Thebes : 


‘ With a quick-beating heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, 
I strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted it, 
and passing over loose sand, and, among a few scattered date- 
trees, I found myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and di- 
rectly opposite that noble gateway, which has been called 
triumphal ; certainly triumph never passed under one more lofty, 
or to my eye, of a more imposing magnificence. On the bold 
curve of its beautifully projecting cornice, a globe coloured, as 
of fire, stretches forth long overshadowing wings of the very 
brightest azure. 
‘ This wondrous and giant portal stands well; alone, detached 
a little way from the mass of the great ruins, with no columns, 
walls, or propylea immediately near. I walked slowly up to it, 
through the long lines of sphinxes which lay couchant on either 
side of a broad road, (once paved,) as they were marshalled by 
him who planned those princely structures, we know not when. 
They are of a stone less durable than granite: their general 
forms are fully preserved, but the detail of execution is, in most 
of them, worn away. | 
‘ In those forms, in that couched posture, in the decaying, 
shapeless heads, the huge worn paws, the little image — 
them, 
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them, and the sacred tau grasped in its crossed hands, there is 
something which disturbs you * with a sense of awe. In the 
locality you cannot err; you are on a highway to a heathen tem- 
ple: one that the Roman came, as you come, to visit and admire; 
and the Greek before him. And you know that priest and king, 
lord and slave, the festival throng and the solitary worshipper, 
trod for centuries where you do: and you know that there has 
been the crowding flight of the vanquished towards their sanctuary 
and last hold, and the quick trampling of armed pursuers, and 
the neighing of the war-horse, and the voice of the trumpet, . and 
the shout, as of a king, among them, all on this silent spot. 
And you see before you, and on all sides, ruins : — the stones 
which formed walls and square temple-towers thrown down in vast. 
heaps; or still, in large masses, erect as the builder placed them, 
and where their material has been fine, their surfaces and corners 
smooth, sharp, and uninjured by time. They are neither grey nor 
blackened ; like the bones of man, they seem to whiten under 
the sun of the desert. Here is no lichen, no moss, no rank grass 
or mantling ivy, no wall-flower or wild fig-tree to robe them, and 
to conceal their deformities, and bloom above them. No; —all 
is the nakedness of desolation ; — the colossal skeleton of a giant- 
fabric standing in the unwatered sand, in solitude and silence; a 
silence broken only by the approach of the stranger, for then the 
wild and houseless dogs, which own no master, pick their scanty 
food in nightly prowlings round the village, and bask in the sand- 
heaps near throughout the day, start up, and howl at him as he 
passes, and with yell, and bark, and grin, pursue his path, and 
mock his meditations. Old men and boys come out of the village, 
to chase and still them, and supply their place; bringing with 
them little relics and ornaments for sale, and they talk and trouble 
you. I soon got rid of them, attaching to myself one silent old 
Arab, who followed me throughout that day, and also when I 
visited the temple again; carrying a cruise of water, and afew 
dried dates. I was fortunate in him. He had learned the ways 
of the traveller, understood your frown, your glance, your 
beckon, and that motion of the hand, by which you show your 
wish that he should leave you to gaze alone and unobserved. 

‘ There are no ruins like these ruins: in the first court you pass 
into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect among 
heaped and scattered fragments, which had formed a colonnade 
of one-and-twenty like it. You pause awhile, and then move 
slowly on. You enter a wide portal, and find yourself surrounded 
by one hundred and fifty columns+, on which I defy any man, 
sage or savage, to look unmoved. ‘Their vast proportions the 
better taste of after days rejected and disused ; but the still asto- 
nishment, the serious gaze, the thickening breath of the awed 





* We have already objected to this colloquial mode of expres- 
sion, which occurs in this volume with extraordinary frequency. 

‘+ The central row have the enormous diameter of eleven 
French feet ; the others, that of eight.’ 


Rev. Makcu, 1825. U traveller, 
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traveller, are tributes of an admiration, not to be checked or 
frozen by the chilling rules of taste. The ‘‘ des masses informes” 
of Voltaire would have been exchanged, I think, for a very 
different expression, if he had ever wandered to the site of 
ancient Thebes.’ — 

‘ We passed the entire day in these ruins, wandering about 
alone, as inclination led us. Detailed descriptions I cannot give ; 
I have neither the skill or the patience to count and to measure. 
I ascended a wing of the great propylon on the west, and sat there 
long: I crept round the colossal statues; I seated myself on a 
fallen obelisk, and gazed up at tlre three, yet standing erect amid 
huge fragments of fallen granite. I sauntered slowly round every 
part, examining the paintings and hieroglyphics, and listening 
now and then, not without a smile, to our polite little cicerone, 
as with the air of a condescending savant, he pointed to many of 
the symbols, saying, ‘‘ this means water,” and “ that means 
land,” “this stability,” ‘ that life,” and ‘“ here is the name of 
Berenice.” In reply to a quiet question I did get the modest 
admission of the ‘on dit.” Great and laudable as have been the 
labours of a Young, and a Champollion, and though a corner of 
the sacred veil has certainly been lifted up, by their patient in- 
vestigations, yet still these walls are covered with hieroglyphic 
characters, which look out alike upon the learned and the igno- 
rant, with a bright and mocking distinctness, awakening curiosity, 
exercising the fancy, but, after all, defying the understanding. 
Monsieur Rifaud showed us some statues of a colossal, and also 
others of a natural size, which he had lately dug out near the eastern 
gate: moreover, two sphinxes he had been fortunate enough to 
uncover, in his excavations on the south side; one of these had 
the nose broken by the workmen, the other was perfect: to the 
beauty of the mouth, lip, the smile, and the soft roundness of 
the lower cheek, and chin, I bear most willing testimony. It is 
thought, and untruly thought by many, at home, that the Egyptian 
sculptors could never have attained the power of conveying either 
a fine or pleasing expression of countenance. The human figures 
found in relief, and painted on the walls, both of the temples 
and tombs in ancient Thebes, have in all their profiles a like 
beauty : — all is mildness; graver in the male forms. Gentle, very 
gentle, and sweet is the smile, and soft the look, in almost all 
the figures of Isis which I saw ; and I was, moreover, particularly 
struck by one thing, which forms a very remarkable contrast to 
groupings, not otherwise dissimilar, on some of the pagodas in 
India: wherever the god Méndes is introduced, and Isis, or other 
deities, or priests, or worshippers before him, all is grave, calm, 
and more serious than in the other representations.’ 


Let us next select the sketch of the Pyramids, 


‘ From the moment that you leave Ghizeh, until you reach the 
pyramids, they seem continually near to you; you would think 
that you had but a narrow field to cross to reach their base; you 
have four miles to ride: they certainly have an awful look;— 
everlasting, as it were, compared to any other structure which 

you 
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you have either seen or know to exist, or can imagine. But this 
does not arise, perhaps, so much from their apparent size, as 
from your knowledge of what that really is, and also from the 
sublime unity of design, solidity of construction, and the severe 
simplicity of their once sacred form. 

‘ He who has stood on the summit of the most ancient, and 
yet the most mighty monument of his power and pride ever raised 
by man, and has looked out and round to the far horizon, where 
Lybia and Arabia lie silent, and hath seen, at his feet, the land 
of Egypt dividing their dark solitudes with a narrow vale, bedu- 
tiful and green, the mere enamelled setting of one solitary shining 
river, must receive impressions which he can never convey, for 
he cannot define them to himself. 

‘ Let us come down, let us leave this spot. Some one of our 
poets has placed on this mighty pedestal that skeleton-form with 
scythe and hour-glass. ‘Time sits in triumph on this empty tomb, 
— a fitting throne! 

‘ We passed into its dark chambers, long, gloomy passages 
above, around, all vast masses of stone; Arabs crowding on us 
and noisy, and the torches blazing on and throwing a gloss on 
their bronzed skins: we rested awhile near the broken empty 
sarcophagus, and then clambered up a rude ladder, and crawled 
through a low passage to another chamber; afterwards we went 
down the well and out through another passage, which leads up, 
and joins the principal one near the entrance. The total descent, 
from the mouth of the well, is 155 feet; two of the shafts are 
perpendicular; the third having, however, a very rapid inclina- 
tion. With an Arab lighting you, and muttering something to 
drive the demons from him, you let yourself down this well, 
pressing your back against the side, stretching out your hands to 
steady yourself, and feeling with your dangling foot for the 
narrow, small, worn niches that scarce give a resting-place to the 
ball of your toe: at length you reach the bottom, and, after 
looking about you, and pausing awhile, in the gloomy depth, you 
make your way up a very long passage, catch the light of day, 
and go gladly forth, — dusty, dirty ; faces covered with perspira- 
tion from the heat, and blackened by the smoke of torches, we 
looked as I have seen men look in battle. We rested ourselves 
for half an hour, and then proceeded to the pyramid opened by 
Belzoni. The passage into this has the finest polish on the masses 
of granite I think it capable of receiving ; the fine chamber cut 
in the living rock surprised us, as it does all visitors ; and how 
these ancient men contrived to cut so well in the hardest stone, 
when we cannot now make instruments fine enough to accomplish 
the same thing, at least I know those sent from England failed, 
remains, for the present, a wonder, and we look back upon them 
as cunning in their craft. 

‘ It is impossible to visit these pyramids * without reflecting on 

the 


‘ * The great pyramid is ascended without further incon- 
venience than is caused by the great height of many of the steps. 
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the spirit and,the skill of those intrepid pioneers of antiquarianism, 
Caviglia and Belzoni: the latter I never saw, the former I shall 
not soon forget ; his pursuits have unsettled many of those notions 
which he probably received in childhood, and have given him, I 
suspect, no consoling equivalent. I remembered, however, that 
there lay in his cottage one of the finest uninspired volumes ever 
penned, “ The Thoughts of Pascal,” and I could not help wishing 
that, while looking for the temple of Vulcan, he might find a 
nobler prize. 

‘ Near the great pyramid there are some low tombs, two of 
which have their walls covered with paintings : — there is the birth 
and story of Apis, the cow calving ; there are sacrifices, feasting, 
dancing ; there is an antelope in a small wood; and there is. a 
figure which (though a mere trifle) called and fixed my attention, 
a man carrying two square boxes across the shoulder on a broad 
flat bending piece of wood ; exactly similar this is to the manner 
in which burdens are borne in India, by what we there call bangy- 
coolies. It suggests to me what I had forgotten before to remark, 
— the peculiar way in which you see, in paintings at Thebes, the 
end of the girdle or loin-cloth gathered, plaited, as it were, and 
hanging down before their middles, is exactly Indian; nor, to my 
eye, is either the complexion or feature, either in the paintings 
or statues, very different from some tribes of Brahmin; but I am 
fanciful, though not unobservant, and must leave others to dismiss 
this with a smile, or think it over as an amusement in some morn- 
ing’s walk. 

‘ We returned from our day’s ride in silent delight. They are 
the tombs of Cheops and Cephrenes, says the Grecian; they are 
the tombs of Seth and Enoch, says the wild and imaginative 
Arabian ; an English traveller with a mind warmed, perhaps, and 
misled by his heart, tells you that the large pyramid may have 
contained the ashes of the patriarch Joseph; and, at least, he 
displays ingenuity in showing the grounds on which he builds his 
supposition. It is all this which constitutes the very charm of a 
visit to these ancient monuments. You smile, and your smile is 
followed and reproved by asigh. One thing you know, —that the 
chief, and the philosopher, and the poet of the times of old, men, 
‘‘ who mark fields as they pass, with their own mighty names,” 
have certainly been here ; that Alexander has spurred his war-horse 
to its base; and Pythagoras, with naked foot, has probably stood 
upon its summit, 

‘ The sphinx disappointed us; it does generally, I should 
think: drawings and prints deceive wonderfully ; it has neither 





There is no sort of danger; but he who knows himself likely to 
turn giddy, should direct his looks either far out or else to the 
stones immediately below and near him, never to the bottom of the 
pyramid. I mean during the ascent, or while coming down. On 
the summit he need not take such caution. The Arabs crowd 
round and pester you, yet here and there, where the steps are 
high, you avail yourself, not unwillingly, of a lifting hand to save 
time and fatigue.’ 
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the size, the majesty, or [nor] the sweetness with which it is usually 
represented.’ 


With regard to the author’s conjecture that the large pyra- 
mid may have contained the ashes of the patriarch Joseph, 
the testimony of the Exodus (c. xiii. v. 19.) is positive that 
Joseph forbad the interment of his bones in Egypt, and took 
an oath from his descendants that they would carry his 
relics into Palestine: but the bones of Joshua may have 
been interred there, or in the temple which he built to Vul- 
can, the fire-god. See Herodotus, lib. ii. § 110.; who, also, 
in the case of Hezekiah, or Sethos, calls the god of the Jews 
Vulcan, as Michaelis admits. ‘The decypherers of hierogly- 
phics may one day enable us to decide between the rival con- 
jectures; and for Caviglia, according to the present author, 
the discovery is probably reserved. 

Concerning Mohammed Ali Pasha, the traveller forms a 
less favorable opinion than we recently quoted from the French 
Biographie des Contemporains. Let us hear him also: 


‘ Mohammed Ali Pasha is a Turk, a very Turk: he is sur- 
rounded, flattered, and cajoled by a set of foreign adventurers, 
who put notions into his head, and words into his mouth, which 
pass for, and, in, truth, become his own: the race between him 
and them is who shall get the most out of the other, and what 
between force and fraud, I believe the Pasha has the best of it. 
His idea of political economy is pretty much like that of the 
countryman, who killed the goose, and was astonished not to find 
more eggs of gold. 

‘ So far from improving, as far as we could hear and see, he is 
ruining and impoverishing his country. He has got rid of his 
Turks and Albanians, and flatters himself his new levy is a master- 
stroke of policy. He does not pay» and will never attach them ; 
and if they do not (which I think probable) desert with their arms, 
and disturb his conquests and possessions above the cataracts, 
they will die away as a body, and fall to pieces in a very short 
period of time. 

‘ The protection which he affords to the European traveller is 
to be acknowleged, but not at the expense of truth. He knows 
if his country was not safe, the European would not come there : 
he encourages the intercourse, because he avows his wish to 
receive and employ Franks, and it is necessary, therefore, to let 
them see and know that protection is afforded to them, and to 
accustom his subjects to their presence. As far as the Pasha can 
be independent of the Porte, he is, and he knows it is only by cul- 
tivating his European relations that he can effectually continue so 
to the end. They might now send him the bowstring in vain; 
they tell you that he is not sanguinary ; men grow tired of shed- 
ding blood, as well as of other pleasures ; but if the cutting off a 
head would drop gold into his coffers, he would not be slow to 
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give the signal. His laugh has nothing in it of nature; how can 


it have? [can hear it now,—a hard sharp laugh, such as that 
with which strong heartless men would divide booty torn from the 
feeble. Ileave him to his admirers. At one thing I heartil 

rejoice : it is said that our Consul-general has great influence with 
him, and it is known that that is always exerted freely and amiably 


for Franks of all nations in distress or difficulty, and often for 
natives also.’ 


We shall not make extracts from the description of Italy, 
because it is executed with less vivacity and brilliancy than 
the account of Egypt, and because the country is so much 
more generally known from other sources and frequent per- 
sonal inspection. — We cannot, however, pass unnoticed a 
paragraph which occurs in the account of Naples. 


‘ Of the society at Naples I saw and can therefore relate nothing. 
Its aspect, as outwardly observed, might warrant guesses as to 
its character. It is a melancholy thing to see any city so coarsely 
degraded as this is, by its Austrian garrison. I speak not of the 
officers or soldiers of the troops, whose appearance and conduct 
seemed to me to be correct, orderly, and soldier-like. I particu- 
larly observed the men ; when not in the presence of their officers, 
they walked in groups through out-of-the-way places, or stopped 
in market-places, or before shops and stalls to make purchases ; 
and as an admirer of that discipline among them, which must 
greatly alleviate the odious despotism of their grasping govern- 
ment, I bear testimony to it with a cheerful praise: but to see a 
guard in every street, a regular war-picquet with cannon in one 
of the squares, and Austrian sentinels at every place of public 
amusement, made me ask myself what the world had gained by 
the renewed strength of those iron pennons which drooped and 
fluttered feebly on the red and trampled field of Austerlitz? An 
Austrian officer, with whom I had a long and interesting convers- 
ation at a restawrateur’s, when I asked him what he thought of 
the policy pursued by his country throughout Italy, thus remark- 
ably expressed himself, ‘‘ As a man I think in one way, as a citizen 
of the world in another; and as an Austrian officer, I must both 
think and act as a character distinct from either.” ’ 


Another remark respecting the Austrian character is made 
when passing from Brescia to Milan, which we must add to 
the preceding : 


‘ I passed the night in Brescia, but saw it not. On the road to 
Milan we had in the carriage a prima donna, fat and forty, a 
Milanese shopkeeper, an Austrian employé, and a French com- 
mercial traveller from Lyons. They all made themselves plea- 
sant ; but a question having arisen about politics, the little Milanese 
said something in his own barbarous dialect to the woman, at 
which she laughed very heartily ; and the Austrian and French- 
man, who, from constant intercourse with Milan, caught their 
' meaning, 
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meaning, looked confused and vexed, especially the Frenchman. 
I was very anxious to know what had been said, and the Austrian, 
a sensible pleasant man, recovered himself and told me it was, 
«« There sits a Frenchman; they were our masters: there sits an 
Austrian; they are our masters: but, for our comfort, there sits 
a laughing Englishman in the corner; and they [Englishmen] are 
the masters of both.” Thus it is, go where you will, you find the 
foreigner impressed with a wonderful notion of the power of 
England; powerful she certainly is; but, alas! we know that 
the voice of our beloved country is lifted up in these days, in 
many instances, unheard, or, what is worse, disregarded. It led 
me to say as much; and I found the Austrian a man worthy the 
name of a man: without at all compromising his character as an 
Austrian servant in public employ, he held the language of a 
true lover of sound rational liberty. He was a man perfectly 
acquainted with the literature of our country, and spoke upon 
all those works which have so attracted and delighted the pub- 
lic at home, as if he had read them with a true understand- 
ing and relish.’ 


Though we have praised the impressiveness and vivid 
character of this writer’s style, we must add that the attempt 
at fine writing, whether designed or involuntary, is too per- 
petual in this volume; which affords no intervals of plain 
diction or of temporary repose. 





Art. VIII. An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By the Rev. 
Henry Coddington, M.A., Fellow of bi: gga: =) 8vo. 


8s. Boards. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. Whittaker, 
London. 


Wwe we consider the rays of light as simple geometrical 

lines, the science of optics furnishes one of the easiest 
applications of geometry to physics; being in fact very little 
more than a series of geometrical propositions, established 
on two obvious experimental laws; viz. that the angle of 
incidence is in the same plane and equal to the angle of re- 
flexion ; and that the angles of incidence and refraction are 
in the same plane, and their sines have to each other a 
given ratio. 

These being admitted on the authority of experiments, the 
determination of all the rest isa mere matter of geometrical 
investigation, and has, in this country, been generally treated 
according to the common synthetic form of the antients. 
Yet this is by no means the best method of investigating the 
subject: for the demonstrations in this form are long and 
tedious ; and the results, although perfectly satisfactory, are 
frequently carried to such a distance from the proposition as 
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to leave on the mind of the student no impression relative to 
the optical property under consideration, 

A similar objection applies to mechanical propositions con- 
ducted on purely geometrical principles; for which reason, 
i new mode of treating the latter subject has been introduced 
by foreign mathematicians, and more or less adopted by 
those of England. ‘The same also has been the case with 
yptics, but ‘it has not been so generally followed here as in 
the former instance. Indeed, the only analytical treatises on 
optics, that we recollect in ‘the English language, are those 
given in our large Encyclopedias, of which the | paper in the 
Encyclopedia Meh ‘opolitana is perhaps the best specimen: but 
now we have to make an exception in behalf of the volume 
before us, and are glad to find the example set in an 
University which has always been considered as the focus of 
English science. The hypothesis, however, of the rays of 
light being simple geometrical lines, is only in part true; 
for light is a compound of numerous rays, possessing different 
degrees of refrangibility and other physical properties, many 
of “which have been discovered within a few years, and have 
not before found their way into any elementary treatise of 
optics in this country. Hence arises another strong recom- 
mendation of this litthe work to the attention of students, 
who are desirous of obtaining some information on these 
interesting facts and experiments; not that they will find 
here all the information which they can desire, but still suffi- 
cient to give them some general ideas on the subject, and to 
excite them to farther inquiry ; — the intention of the author 
having been, as he states in his concluding sentence, ‘ rather 
to stimulate than to satisfy the desire of knowlege on this 
branch of science (the polarization of light), which presents 
so vast a field for research both in theory and experiment; 
and which, though so lately discovered, has already furnished 
some useful applications to physics and mineralogy.’ 

Mr. Coddington has divided his treatise into sixteen 
chapters; preceded by an Introduction containing some 
general remarks on the laws of Optics, the nature of Light, 
its gradual propagation, and illustrative experiments; and 
followed by an Appendix, from Biot’s Additions to Fischer’s 
Physique Méchanique, on coloured rings, double refraction, 
polarization, and other subjects connected with physical optics. 

Having, in the introductory section, made the reader 
acquainted with the fundamental principles, namely, that the 
rays of light are right lines, that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflexion, and that a certain ratio always 
obtaius between the sines of incidence and those of refraction, 
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the author opens his first chapter on the reflexion of light at 
plane surfaces with general formulee applicable to all cases. 
The second chapter treats of reflexion on curved surfaces ; 
the third, of the aberration in reflexion at spherical surfaces ; 
the fourth, of reflexion at curved surfaces not spherical; 
and the fifth, of caustics produced by reflexion. In the 
sixth chapter, he considers images produced by reflexion, 
and, in the seventh, refraction at plane surfaces. The eighth 
is allotted to refraction at spherical surfaces ; the ninth to the 
aberration in refraction at spherical surfaces; the tenth to 
refraction at curved surfaces not spherical; the eleventh to 
caustics produced by refraction; and the twelfth to images 
produced by refraction ; which concludes what may be called 
the geometrical department of the science. The thirteenth 
chapter treats of the unequal refrangibility of light, the de- 
composition of the solar light by a prism, the seven primary 
colors as given by Newton, dispersive power, the effect of 
chromatic aberration on images, the achromatic compound 
lens, its imperfection, Dollond’s triple lenses, &c. The next 
chapter is appropriated to a description of the eye, and 
various circumstances attending vision; corrections of the 
imperfection of vision by lenses, the accommodation of the 
eye to different distances, and the effect of couching on the 
eye. ‘These topics are followed by some notice, though 
short, of Newton’s queries relative to vision; from which we 
shall select a specimen of the concise manner in which the 
subject generally is treated by the author. 


‘ The fact of images of external objects being produced by 
the eye, and serving as the medium of vision, has led to a great 
deal of discussion about the manner in which we take cognizance 
of external objects by the help of the senses. Sir I. Newton pub- 
lished in his Optics the following query, among others: 

‘ « Do not the rays of light in falling upon the bottom of the 
eye excite vibrations in the tunicaretina? which vibrations, being 
propagated along the solid fibres of the nerves into the brain, cause 
the sense of seeing.” 

‘ And again, 

‘ «« When aman in the dark presses either corner of his eye 
with his finger, and turns his eye away from his finger, he will see 
a circle of colours like those in a peacock’s tail. Do not these 
colours arise from such motions excited in the bottom of the eye 
by the pressure of the finger as at other times are excited there 
by light for causing vision ? And when aman by a stroke upon his 
eye sees a flash of light, are not the like motions excited in the 
retina by the stroke ?” 

‘ We may give the above as a specimen of some of the more 
sane speculations on this subject, with respect to which, as to many 
others connected with the reciprocal actions of mind and os 
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the only knowledge at which the most profound philosophers have 
arrived, is, that like Socrates, they know nothing. 

‘ We pass over the question which has embarrassed many : 
«* Why external objects appear erect to the eye, whereas their 
images, by which it is supposed we judge of them, are inverted.” 
People have debated this point very earnestly, and reasoned on it 
at great length, appearing to consider these images as something 
real that we could see or feel: the fact is merely this, that in 
vision the rays of light are collected to different points on the re- 
tina, and that by the various sensations there produced by them, 
we are informed of the existence of objects without us, probably 
in a manner analogous to that in which we are made sensible of 
those or other objects, by sensations excited in the organs of 
hearing. 

‘ We judge of the relative places of visible objects by the relative 
places of their zmages in the bottom of the eye, and it is probable 
that experience teaches us to connect corresponding phanomena in 
this as in many other cases, though it is not mentioned, we believe, 
in any account of persons having their sight suddenly restored, 
that they were at all at a loss asto the position of objects at first. 

‘ Some writers have endeavoured to explain why the two images, 
formed by our two eyes, do not excite in us the idea of two ob- 
jects instead of one. We can only conjecture that the sensations 
excited in corresponding parts of the retinas are melted as it 
were into one, where the two optic nerves unite. Perhaps it is 
merely experience that leads us to form a correct judgment. 
Cheselden in his Anatomy gives an account of a person who had 
one of his eyes distorted by a blow, so that every object seemed 
double to him for some time, but by degrees he recovered his 
single vision, first of familiar objects, and afterwards of all others, 
though the distortion always remained. Now in this case, the 
images could not be formed on corresponding parts of the retinas, 
and, moreover, the same sensation seems, at different times, to give 
rise to double and to single vision, the only difference being due 
to habit. 

‘ Persons who squint do not direct both eyes to the same object, 
yet their vision is single, and what is more remarkable, this defect 


is sometimes acquired and sometimes cured, without double vision 
being experienced.’ 


The fifteenth chapter treats of optical instruments, as the 
common looking-glass, the concave mirror, multiplying-glass, 
goniometer, Hadley’s sextant, the kaleidoscope, the camera 
lucida and obscura, the magic lantern, phantasmagoria, single 
and compound microscope, the solar and reflecting micro- 
scope, the heliostat, the astronomical telescope, Galileo’s tele- 
scope, Herschel’s telescope, the Newtonian, Gregorian, and 
Cassegrainian telescope. 

We have before alluded to the concise manner in which 
Mr. Coddington dismisses his several subjects, and to which 
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in general we have no objection: but we think that the prin- 
ciple is carried too far in this 15th chapter. We conceive 
that it is wholly impossible for a person, who is not alread 
acquainted with the nature and properties of several of the 
instruments enumerated above, to understand their form and 
construction from the description here furnished; and we 
hope that, in any future edition, this defect will be rectified. 
A short mathematical demonstration of the properties of 
Hadley’s quadrant ought also to be supplied. The kaleidoscope 
is perhaps an useless instrument; yet, considering its recent 
popularity, it seems intitled to more than eight lines of de- 
scription. . 


After having spoken of the Gregorian reflecting telescope, 
Mr. C. observes: 


‘ This telescope, which was the first reflecting one invented, is 
found in practice very preferable to Newton’s, and in general to 
Dr. Herschel’s, whose construction is fit only for a very large in- 
strument. In the first place, itis more convenient than either, as 
the observer has the object in view before him, and can easily 
direct the instrument to it; but it has one more sclid advantage, 
which is this: the metallic specula never can be worked perfectly 
true, so that the images formed by them are necessarily a little im- 
perfect : now in Gregory’s telescope, the two mirrors correct each 
other if they are properly matched. For this reason, a careful 
optician always tries several small mirrors and chuses the best.’ 


This remark, also, we must consider as too concise; and 
the impression, which it would leave on the mind of a student, 
is that Gregory had formed a reflecting telescope before 
Newton, which is not the fact. Mr. Coddington certainly 
uses the word invented: but, as a thing is not said to be in- 
vented before it is made, the expression is calculated to 
mislead. It is true that Gregory had suggested such an 
instrument before Newton, and had even attempted its con- 
struction : but in that endeavor he completely failed. Newton 
was unquestionably the first who succeeded in forming the 
instrument, although it was a very inferior telescope in 
comparison with the refractors even of that time. Still, New- 
ton shewed that the idea was practicable, while Gregory had 
given it up as hopeless; and, moreover, Newton’s idea was 
wholly independent of that of Gregory. On all these 
accounts, we think that Mr. Coddington has not done justice 
to Newton in the very concise notice to which we have re- 
ferred. (See the various papers on this subject in Dr. Gre- 
gory’s Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics, translated 
from 5) Latin original by Dr. William Browne, published 
in 1735. 
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The next and final chapter contains an illustration of some 
optical phenomena, particularly refraction and the rainbow. 
It occupies only eight pages. 

The Appendix, which, as we have already stated, is 
drawn from Biot’s Additions to Fischer’s Physique Méchanique, 
treats of colored rings, double refraction, and polarization, 
and is by no means the least interesting part of the volume. 
The polarization of light is one of the most beautiful of 
modern discoveries ; and, if the reader does not:here find 
all the information respecting it that he may desire, he will 
obtain enough to give him a general and accurate view of the 
subject. — On the whole, we think that the original design of 
this brief work is very good: but it appears to have been 
too much hurried through the press. Among other imper- 
fections, it betrays several inelegancies in composition, of 
which the first sentence offers an example: a reference is 
made to one figure at least which is not found in the plates; 
and several letters are omitted in the figures, which occur 
in the corresponding text. When these trifling errors are 
corrected, we shall class this among the most useful and best 
executed of our elementary treatises on optics. 





Art. 1X. A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. By George 
Waddington, Esq., Fellow of Trinity-College, Cambridge, and 
Author of “ Travels in Ethiopia.” 12mo. 8s. 6d. Boards. 
Murray. 1825. 


VY E spoke with approbation, in our Number for October, 
1822, of Mr. Waddington’s Travels in Ethiopia, and 

we regret that we do not feel equally pleased with the volume 
which he has now presented to us. ‘The account of his Visit 
to Greece is preceded by an Introduction of sixty pages, in 
which he first adverts to the causes of the Greek revolution ; 
then describes the constitution of the Heteria; and, lastly, 
animadverts on the conduct of Alexander Ypsilanti and 
Count Capo d’Istria, whom he calls Capodistrias. We can- 
not but think that Mr. W. is too cold and too heartless in 
the cause of Greece: for we have heard enough of Turkish 
tyranny and Greek suffering from all travellers to make us 
rejoice that the Greeks have thrown off their bondage, with- 
out troubling ourselves to ascertain the exact point of pres- 
sure at which it is lawful for a whole people to assert their 
freedom. Yet here we are told that, during the last twenty 
years, they have lived under ‘a mitigated despotism, and con- 
sequently had not the excuse of bursting into insurrection 
from the absolute impossibility of further endurance ? What 
impatient 
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impatient and ungrateful varlets they must be to call out 
before they had reached the last limits of human sufferance ! 
— Another justification has been sought, equally in vain, in 
the progressive improvement which, it is said, has recently 
elevated and invigorated the Greek nation, as contrasted with 
the ‘ stationary imperfectibility,’ as it is somewhat affectedly 
called, of their adversary. It is well known that the young 
Greeks of the present generation spread themselves over 
Europe for the purpose of acquiring instruction, at different 
universities, in arts and philosophy, and with the view also 
of extending the commerce of their country ; an unequivocal 
indication, we should think, that the spirit of ‘inquity is 
national among the Greeks, and the ardor for improvement 
intense as well as general : yet the author questions the legi- 
timacy of this plea, doubts much whether any important 
advances had been made towards the instruction of the people, 
and observes, with philosophical apathy, that 


‘ Yet another century, and that people, the most naturally en- 
lightened under heaven, would have snatched such glimpses of 
knowledge through the obscurity of despotism, as would have 
rendered their tardier efforts at once unanimous and irresistible ; 
from the streets of the Fanal to the valleys of Cyprus, one 
triumphant acclamation would have attended the march of inde- 
pendence. That was the moment intended by nature for the 
Greek revolution ; then, indeed, would its birth have taken place 
without convulsion; its growth would have been erect and regu- 
lar, and its hands unstained by crimes.’ 


Although it is not very easy to ascertain the precise period 
of gestation which the womb of time requires for maturing the 
embryo of a revolution, and giving to it a natural birth, Mr. W. 
has decided that the Greek revolution came into the world a 
whole century too soon. With becoming humility, however, 
he bows to the inscrutable decrees of Providence, and brings 
himself to look with greater compassion on the deformed and 
rickety offspring. 

We shall not repeat what we have elsewhere said concern- 
ing the causes of the Greek revolution, or the accidental cir- 
cumstances which fired the long-laid train. More is to be 
found in the works of Colonel Voutier*, and Mr. Blaquiere +, 
and Colonel Stanhope {, on these subjects, and on the charac- 
ter and actual situation of the people, than in the present 
volume ; which, however, contains a great deal to arrest and 
to remunerate attention: but, before we particularly advert 
to it, we have two or three additional remarks to make on 





* See M.R. vol. ciii. p.453. + Vol. civ. p.184. $ Vol. cv. p. 280. 
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Mr. Waddington’s introduction. He states that ‘he has 
learnt without surprise, though not without sorrow, that a cor- 
respondence of some extent subsisted between the Greek 
patriots and the Carbonari, and that proofs of it were pre- 
sented at the Congress of Verona.’ We recollect that we 
reproved Mr. Blaquiere for taking pains to rebut what he 
calls the injustice of connecting the Greek contest with the 
unsuccessful efforts made in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to 
acquire free constitutions ; and we reproved him because, when 
the continental sovereigns of Europe conspire against the 
liberties of the people of Europe, it is no disgrace if the 
latter combine to frustrate their object, and to assist each 
other: — but Mr. Blaquiere expressly says, * I will stake my 
existence on the exact veracity of the assertion, that there 
was not the smallest connection, either directly or indirectly, 
between the rising in Greece and passing events in the rest of 
Europe.” With regard to the proofs exhibited at Verona; 
——- there was no lack of proofs as to the offence of Poland 
when Russia, Prussia, and Austria had resolved on its dis- 
memberment: the wolf in the fable found proof enough to 
satisfy himself that it was the lamb which troubled the water 
that he was drinking. 

The rebellion of Ali Pasha mainly contributed to deter- 
mine the period of insurrection in Greece, by disclosing the 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and by employing many of 
its best troops: but is Mr. Waddington correct in fixing 
April, 1821, as the period, and Patras exclusively as the 
scene? The first insurrectionary act broke out on the 23d of 
March at Calatriva, a small town in Achaia, where four-score 
Turks were seized and made prisoners without resistance ; and 
on the same day Patras was given to the flames, while the van- 
quished Turks retired within the fortress. 

‘ Of all possible conspiracies, the least guilty,’ says Mr. W., 
‘was the Hetaria.’ He has a great horror of secret societies, 
and so have the Holy Alliance: but, while he brings himself 
to confess that it is unjust to include them all in a single sen- 
tence of condemnation, he will not consent to designate even 
‘ their more innocent forms’ by any milder name than con- 
spiracies. Of this Hetaria, or society of patriot Greeks, 
Mr. Blaquiere has given an interesting account: but perhaps 
he was not so well acquainted with its mysteries as Mr. Wad- 
dington, who has described its constitution, and pays due 
homage to the consecrated bond which held the members of it 
together. 

‘¢¢ J swear never to offer any injury to the Hetaria, but I will 


consider it as a holy pledge, extending to the whole of my wretched 
race, and inviolable as the sealed letter. 


¢ «¢ | swear 
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¢ « | swear that I will ever so regulate my conduct that I may 
be a virtuous man; I will incline with piety towards my own form 
of worship, without disrespectfully regarding those of foreigners ; 
I will ever present a good example; I will aid, counsel, and 
support the sick, the unfortunate, and the feeble; I will reverence 
the government, the tribunals, and the ministers of the country in 
which I may be residing. 

‘<< Last of all, I swear by thee, my sacred and suffering coun- 
try, —I swear by thy long-endured tortures, —I swear by the 
bitter tears which for so many centuries have been shed by thy 
unhappy children, by my own tears which I am pouring forth at 
this very moment, —I swear by the future liberty of my country- 
men, that I consecrate myself wholly to thee ; — that henceforward 
thou shalt be the cause and object of my thoughts, thy name the 
guide of my actions, and thy happiness the recompense of my 
labours.” 

‘ Here, then, let me conclude. I will violate by no paltry 
comment the sanctity of this exquisite adjuration. Poetry has 
produced little to equal it; liberty, piety, and patriotism will never 
surpass it. 

‘ On his knees, at midnight, with the image in his right hand, 
and the taper in his left, the young Grecian “ consecrated himself 
wholly to his country.” He swore, “ by her future liberty,” to 
devote his undivided existence, thought and action, soul and 
body, to her redemption and emancipation. Why need we search 
any farther for the cause of the Greek revolution ?” 


Mr. Waddington speaks harshly of Alexander Ypsilanti, as 
having duped some of his agents. This chieftain was unfor- 
tunate, but he was honest and brave; and his enterprize in 
Moldavia and Wallachia operated as a very important diver- 
sion by drawing the forces of the Turks to the north, which 
in all probability, at that early period, would otherwise have 
crushed the Greeks in the Morea. He was arrested, while 
endeavoring to join his countrymen there, by an order from 
Austria, a power to which he owed no allegiance ; and per- 
haps he is yet lingering in the castle of Mongatz. 

Every body has heard of the massacre at Scio: the follow- 
ing anecdote is characteristic : 


‘ The continued sale of the Sciot captives led to the commis- 
sion of daily brutalities. On June the 19th, an order came down 
to the slave-market for its cessation, and the circumstances which 
are believed to have occasioned that order are extremely singular, 
and purely oriental. 

‘ The island of Scio had been granted many years ago to one 
of the Sultanas * as an appropriation, from which she derived a 
fixed revenue, and title of interference in all matters relating to 
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‘ * That is, a sister, cousin, or aunt of the reigning monarch.’ 
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police and internal administration. The present patroness was 
Asma Sultana, sister of the Sultan; and that amiable Princess 
received about 200,000 piastres a-year, besides casual presents, 
from her flourishing little province : when she was informed of its 
destruction, her indignation was natural and excessive, and it was 
directed of course against Valid, the Pasha who commanded the 
fort, and the Capudan Pasha, to whose misconduct she chiefly 
attributed her misfortune. It was in vain that that officer selected 
from his captives 60 young and beautiful maidens, whom he pre- 
sented to the service of her Highness. She rejected the sacri- 
fice with disdain, and continued her energetic remonstrances 
against the injustice and illegality of reducing rajahs to slavery, 
and exposing them for sale in the public markets. 

‘ The Sultan at length yielded to her eloquence, or her impor- 
tunity; a license, the occasion of hourly brutalities, was sup- 
pressed, and we have the satisfaction of believing that this act of 
rare and unprecedented humanity may be attributed to the 
influence of a woman.’ 


The Sultan, in less than a week, published an energetic 
Hatti-sheriff, or proclamation, against the Janissaries; calling 
them all the hard names that he could recollect, and threaten- 
ing to leave Constantinople and embark with his family for 
some other place, if the enormities which made it a disgrace 
for him to continue on the throne were not immediately sup- 
pressed | Mr. Waddington’s inference is perfectly just, namely, 
that the Porte possessed at any moment the power of tran- 
quillizing the capital, but up to this period pursued the savage 
policy of destroying its Christian subjects. 

Mr. W.’s first two letters are dated Constantinople, No- 
vember, 1823. In his way to Athens, he touches at the little 
islands of Psara and Syra; from Athens he goes to Napoli, 
Tripolizza, and Zante; and his last letters are dated from 
Corfu. If implicit reliance were placed on all. his represent- 
ations, Greece has rather lost than gained by her struggle. 
¢ Athens was under the despotism of a Turk, she 7s under the 
despotism of a Greek.’ Athens is the capital of the eastern 
Hellas; and whether Greece will eventually settle into a 
federative republic or succumb to a monarch, the voice of 
Athens will at any rate be heard in the debate, and her vote 
will be told in the decision. It must not be urged too heavily 
as a reproach, that some parts of the country have suffered as 
much from their Hellenic liberators as from their Ottoman 
masters ; for wherever there are bands of armed troops, they 
must have forage, from friend or foe. An entire country in a 
state of insurrection must not be judged by the same rules 
which apply to another in security and repose; and in such 
times, imperative necessity can be pleaded for many acts of 
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harshness on the part of any government that is in power, 
which would be perfectly indefensible at another time. 

In the Mémoires des Contemporains, Colonel Voutier has 
given a full account of the second siege and reduction of 
Athens. The Acropolis fell, according to him, (and he com- 
manded at the siege,) on the 7th of June, 1822. Is it from 
adopting the old style, that Mr. W. has placed this memor- 
able event on the 22d (p.58.)? His account of the massacre 
of a great number of the Turkish prisoners is followed b 
such reflections on the barbarity and treachery of the deed, as 
every man with the common feeling of humanity must ap- 
plaud: but the massacre of nearly a hundred thousand men, 
women, and children, which had just been committed by the 
Turks at Scio, would naturally whet the sword of vengeance; 
and the establishment of a constitutional government at Epi- 
daurus is known to have effected the happiest change in the 
discipline and character of the Greek armies. At the surren- 
der of the Turkish garrison of Napoli, they punctually ful- 
filled every engagement, offering not the slightest violence 
towards those who had fallen into their hands. — In asucces- 


sion of letters from Athens, we have an interesting account of 
its existing condition : 


‘ Of the present Governor of Athens I shall only say that he 
possesses, in fact, the whole power, military and civil, legislative 
and executive, and that he does not appear greatly to abuse it. 
Few excesses of importance are committed by his soldiers, though 
an excellent police (the usual and most consoling attendant on 
despotism) is maintained among the inhabitants. The form of 
government as established by the constitution is allowed to remain, 
and the election of the officers by the citizens has generally the 
appearance or reality of freedom. I have heard of no oppressive 
extortions, and have no hesitation in asserting, that if Athens had 
no brighter destiny in view than to continue a province of Odys- 


seus, she would still have gained very materially by the present 
revolution.’ 


Yet Mr. W. has said, a few pages before, that Athens was 
under the despotism of a Turk, and zs under the despotism of 
a Greek, as if it had gained nothing. He assures us that 
‘ he has ever been entirely unconnected with any Phil-Hellenic 
Society ;’ and we assure him that no one who has read ten 
pages of this volume will suspect him of the contamination. 

The appointment of Odysseus to the government of Athens 
caused the immediate cessation of all intestine dissensions ; 
and this at least is something in favor of that chieftain’s 
character: but, while Mr. W. allows the fact, he takes care to 
insinuate, (p.80.) that Odysseus has not a single virtue belong- 
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ing tohim. In short, he is a Greek leader. — Athens has un- 
dergone the demolition of about one-third of its buildings: 
churches and mosques, the houses of Greeks and the houses 
of Turks, have alike suffered in what the author calls this 
religious war : — though a war in which national emancipation 
from foreign bondage is the object. Yet, were it a religious 
war, would it not be for Christianity against Islamism, and 
can Mr. W. be indifferent to that cause ? 


‘ The Greeks had scarcely obtained possession of the Acro- 
polis, before they made two discoveries, which could never have 
been predestined to any Mussulman. The one was a small sub- 
terraneous chapel, underneath (or nearly so) the right wing of the 
Propyleum, and which appeared to have been long filled with 
rubbish ; the other was the celebrated fountain of Pan, rising so 
near the north-west corner of the citadel that it was immediately 
enclosed by a new bastion; and being now comprehended within 
the walls, it renders their defenders nearly indifferent to the caprices 
of the wind and clouds. The EpexO9jic Sakacca, or spring, for- 
merly contained in the Erectheum, has not yet been discovered, 
nor can the exact spot for excavation with any certainty be 
pointed out. I believe, however, that there is not a soldier in the 
garrison who is not aware of its ancient existence; and it will pro- 
bably be restored ere long to the exertions of an inquisitive and 
progressive people. 

‘ In the midst of so many circumstances of devastation, I am 
deeply consoled to be enabled to add, that very trifling injury has 
been sustained by the remains of antiquity. The Parthenon, as 
the noblest, has also been the severest sufferer; for the lantern of 
Demosthenes, which had been much defaced by the conflagration 
of the convent, of which it formed a part, has already received 
some repairs from the care of the French Vice-Consul. Any 
damage of the Parthenon is irreparable. It appears that the 
Turks, having expended ail their balls, broke down the south-west 
end of the wall of the cella in search of lead, and boast to have 
been amply rewarded for their barbarous labour. But this is the 
extent of the damage. Nocolumnhas been overthrown, nor any 
of the sculptures displaced or disfigured. I believe all the monu- 
ments except these two to have escaped unviolated by the hand 
of war; but almost at the moment of the commencement of the 
revolution, the temple of Theseus was touched by a flash of pro- 
pitious lightning, so little injurious to the building that we might 
be temptec to consider it an omen of honour and victory. 

‘ The present miseries of the Athenians are exceeded only by 
those of the Sciots and others, who have suffered actual slavery 
or expatriation; for, amid such aggravations of living wretched- 
ness, we have not a tear to waste on those who have perished. 
Three times has that unhappy people emigrated almost in a body, 
and sought refuge from the sabre among the houseless rocks of 
Salamis. Upon these occasions, I am assured, that many have 
dwelt in caverns, and many in miserable huts, constructed on the 
mountain-sides by their own feeble hands. Many have perished, 
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too, from exposure to an intemperate climate ; many from diseases 
contracted through the loathsomeness of their habitations ; many 
from hunger and misery. 

‘ On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors returned to their 
country. But to what a country did they return! To a land of 
desolation and famine; and, in fact, on the first re-occupation of 
Attica, after the departure of Omer Bridéni, several persons are 
known to have subsisted for some time on grass, till a supply of 
corn reached the Perzus from Syra or Hydra. 

‘ By a singular change of national character, modern Athens is, 
of all the cities of Greece, the least maritime. In fact, she does 
not possess one single vessel of any size or description, — not one 
Athenian sailor exists to pay homage at the tomb of Themis- 
tocles. The commerce of Attica is, therefore, entirely in the 
hands of foreigners, and the natives have no means of supplying 
even their own wants and necessities. It is possible that this 
cause may have contributed to augment their sufferings.’ — 

‘ In my daily rides among the mountains and villages, (by which, 
though unarmed and alone, I risk little under the vigorous govern- 
ment of Odysseus,) I observe little else than distress and poverty. 
The villages are half-burnt and half-deserted; the peasant civil, 
but suspicious; the convents abandoned or defaced, and their 
large massive gates shattered with musket-balls; while human 
bones may sometimes be discovered bleaching in the melancholy 
solitude. In the mean time, there is no appearance of depression 
or indolence. A great portion of the ground is cultivated, and 
crops are sown, in the uncertainty who may reap them, “ for the 
immortal gods:” the olives, too, and the vineyards, are receiving 
almost the same labour which would be bestowed upon them in a 
time of profound peace. 

‘ In the city, the Bazar exhibits a scene of some animation ; 
and, owing to the great influx of refugees from Thebes and Liva- 
dia, some of whom have even preserved a part of their property, 
there is here no appearance of depopulation. There is even occa- 
sionaily some inclination to gaiety; genuine hilarity will some- 
times have its course in spite of circumstances, and the maids of 
Athens will dance their Romaic in the very face of misery. But 
it will scarcely be credited, that the celebration of the Carnival is 
at this instant proceeding with great uproar and festivity. Drunken 
buffoons, harlequins, and painted jesters, are riotously parading 
the streets, while Gourra’s sulky Albanians * sit frowning at the 
fortress-gate, and the Turks and the plague are preparing to rush 
down from Negropont and Carysto. 

‘ It is true, however, that this delirium is by no means univer- 
sal. Very many of the inhabitants are far too deeply sunk in 
wretchedness to respond to any voice of mirth. The pale and 
trembling figures of women, who stand like spectres by the walls 
of their falling habitations; the half-naked and starving infants, 


‘ * Nearly half of the soldiers of Odysseus are foreigners, and 
chiefly Albanians. These are in appearance more barbarous, and 
in manners far less civilized, than the native Greeks.’ 
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who shiver at their breasts; the faces of beauty, tinged with 
deepest melancholy, which timidly present themselves at the 
doors and windows of their prisons rather than their houses ;— 
objects such as these are so numerous, and so productive of pain- 
ful sympathy, as toleave us little pleasure in the contemplation of 
the progress of revolution; and Athens, however erect in her pride 
of independence, affords a very mournful and afflicting spectacle.’ 


It is anticipated by Mr. W. that, whenever Greece be- 
comes independent and united, under whatsoever form of 
government, Napoli di Romania will be selected for its capital: 
its vicinity to the plain of Argos on one side, and to the com- 
mercial islands of the Archipelago on the other, its unassail- 
able strength, and the security of its port, marking it out for 
the capital of a mercantile country. Speaking of its § unassail- 
able strength,’ however, and of the noble rock ‘ crowned by 
its impregnable fortress,’ he says, sarcastically, in a note; ¢ It 
is true indeed that the Greeks surprized the Palamedes one 
stormy night shortly before the surrender of Napoli; — not, 
however, till they had well ascertained that it had been al- 
ready abandoned by the enemy.’ ‘The author indulges very 
freely in such sarcasms, and would fain make us believe that, 
to the various vices of treachery, suspicion, rapacity, and 
ferociousness, the Greeks add cowardice; which is insinuated 
in several different places. ‘The Greeks, says he, ‘are any 
thing rather than hard fighters ; indeed they will never fight 
if they can avoid it, except under the most favorable circum- 
stances of position, numbers, or darkness.’—‘ I know no 
single instance, during the whole contest, of a battle well dis- 
puted on equal terms, on fair open ground, and in the face of 
day. Ey 8 gas: xal dAeoooy, is no longer the motto of Grecian 
heroism: dolus an virtus is discovered to be the securer prin- 
ciple.” (P. 140.) Of all the faults charged to the Greeks, it is 
something new to hear them accused of cowardice: but, for de- 
cency’s sake, an exception is extorted from Mr. W. in favor of 
the Hydriots, Ipsariots, and other islanders, who in their little 
gun-brigs have so often vanquished the Turkish fleet, and 
continue to be its terror. As Colonel Voutier had a commis- 
sion in the Greek army, was on active service with it, and has 
described its operations down to the period of the surrender 
of Napoli to Colocotroni, we hold him to be a more competent 
authority than Mr. Waddington: who, if he can overcome 
his prejudices, and will consult the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness and a soldier in command, will find abundant instances 
recorded of the most chivalrous and heroic bravery, without 
any set-off from a single act of cowardice. 

If we may not go so far as to say that the object of the 
work before us is to discourage the friends of Greece by em- 
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blazoning all the faults of its national character, and damn- 
ing its virtues with faint praise, we cannot hesitate to declare 
that every circumstance of weakness and disunion is detailed 
with very suspicious complacency, while the successes of the 
patriots are strangely under-rated ; and we believe that many 
events and statements in the volume are very inaccurately 
given. Western Greece embraces the district of Acarnania, 
/Etolia, and part of Epirus. Missolonghi is situated on a 
low and marshy ground, some twelve or fourteen miles to the 
eastward of the Achelous: butMr. W. did not visit Missolonghi, 


partly ‘on account of the extremely repulsive nature of the. 


place itself, and its entire destitution of any thing to interest 
the imagination or the memory.’ It may be asked why is 
Calydon, the birth-place of Deianira; why is Aftolia, pene- 
trating from the margin of the sea to the mountains on the 
confines of ‘Thessaly, and still inhabited by the Valaques who 
were transported thither by the Greek emperors; why is 
/Etolia, whose inhabitants so illustriously distinguished them- 
selves under the last kings of Macedon, till compelled to bow 
before the resistless fortune of the Roman arms; why is the 
celebrated Achelous, on account of its extent and magnifi- 
cence personified by the antients as the son of Oceanus and 
Tethys; and why is the river Evenus, traversing this country 
through the whole length of its course ; — why are such objects 
and such scenes represented as less interesting to the scholar 
than other parts of Greece? Missolonghi, almost without the 
means of resistance, has, Mr. W. acknowleges, been saved by 
the genius and valor of its defenders: but, says he, (p. 171.) 
‘ if the city be in security, the country has been proved open 
to the annual occupation of the invader; and thus, strictly 
speaking, the province of Western Greece is confined to the 
walls of Missolonghi.’ If the Albanians may with some diffi- 
culty advance to Missolonghi, they cannot hold their positions 
long, because all the surrounding mountains are in the hands 
of insurgent Greeks, and this is one of the strongest parts 
of Greece. 

It has been rather for the sake of counteracting unfavor- 
able impressions respecting the Greeks and their cause, than 
for any other reason, that we have already dwelt so long on 
the contents of this volume. Yet, though Mr. Waddington is 
a bird of ill omen, we place no reliance on his sinistrous 
prophecies : 


‘ I have been assured,’ says he, ‘ that there was a period in the 
revolution when the Greek government was ready to have listened 
to very moderate terms of accommodation with T urkey, con- 
cluded under the mediation of the allied powers. If this be true, 


I am quite certain that that disposition is now nearly extinct, and 
A$ I have 
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I have some apprehension that it will not easily be revived. Ab- 
solute and unconditional independence must now be the basis of 
any treaty, by whomsoever guaranteed. Any proposal, however 
advantageous, which rested not on that foundation, would meet, 
I think, with no serious attention.’ 


We are very glad to hear this from such an evidence : — 
but, he continues, ° it is quite certain that the great majority of 
the nation is at this moment in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy ;’ and he then speculates as to who the monarch will 
be, deciding in a single paragraph that, as no Greek can ever 
be generally popular in Greece, and as the Greeks have gained 
very little by their change to polycracy from Turkish des- 
potism, they now ‘ rest their only hope of organization and 
repose in the vigor and impartiality of a foreign king.’ It 
may be so: but we require ample confirmation of the assertion 
of Mr. Waddington, before we can believe that the great 
majority of the Greek nation are in favor of a constitutional, 
foreign monarchy. — Foreseeing that hostilities between the 
Greeks and the Turks may be protracted ad indefinitum, 
without the friendly mediation of other powers, Mr. W. hints 
(p. 161.) that the Holy Alliance ought to unite with the British 
government in obliging the Grand Signor to make some sort of 
convention with his untractable subjects ; forgetting to inquire 
what the Greeks would say to such a mediation ; — forgetting 
that he had told us a few pages before, (p. 153, &c.) that 
hatred and even contempt of one member of the Holy 
Alliance, Austria, is fixed in the breast of every Greek, or 
that he had informed us that they deprecate Russian protection 
also, with as much fervency as ‘Turkish domination, and that 
ages will not efface the remembrance of what they deem 
the delusive and treacherous hopes held out by Russia 
at the commencement of their revolution ; — and, lastly, for- 
getting that he had told us that, ‘as to England, he could 
not perceive any great desire to court our protection, or any 
great preference for our character; that the Greeks ask 
not for our counsel, our hospitals, or our officers, and that the 
only key to their affections is the loan. Yet these are the 
parties whose mediation he would force on the Turks, and re- 
commend to the Greeks. ‘To facilitate business still farther, 
he sketches the plan of a treaty which these mediating powers 
might advantageously propose, and which exhibits another 
and still more remarkable instance of forgetfulness. He has 
just stated that ‘ absolute and unconditional imdependence 
must now be the basis of any treaty, by whomsoever guar- 
anteed.’ (P.156.) Two pages afterward, (p. 158.) he lays down 
his treaty of pacification, the basis of which is, ¢ that the 
Greeks shall continue dependent on the Sublime Porte, paying “ 
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nominal tribute.’ ‘Then he says, what signifjes the name, if 
they do but secure the reality of independence? He seems to 
fancy that a man can have no possible objection to wear a gaol- 
jacket, the badge of his former degradation, provided that he 
is actually out of prison ! 

In a letter from Hydra, Mr. W. has given some very inter- 
esting particulars, which we would quote if they were not too 
copious, relative to that navy whose exploits have filled the 
Turks with terror and all Europe with admiration. ‘The 
volume closes with a defence of the conduct of the late Sir 
Thomas Maitland and the Ionian government; and several 
instances are produced to shew the strictness with which Sir 
Thomas adhered to the neutrality that he professed. 





Art. X. Correspondence and Communications addressed to his 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home-Department, 
concerning the Introduction of Tread-Mills into Prisons, with 
other Matters connected with the Subject of Prison-Discipline. 


By Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart., D.C.L. F.R. and A.S., &c. 
8vo. pp.228. Nicol, &c. 


Art. XI. Thoughts on the Defective State of Prisons, and Sug- 
gestions for their Improvement ; together with Hints for the 
Discipline, Police, and Labour of Prisoners. With the Plan of 
a Gaol and House of Correction for the Accommodation and 
Labour of 280 Persons. By Thomas Le Breton, (late Captain 
in the 71st Regiment, and Paymaster of Detachments of the 
Forces,) Keeper of the County-Gaol, and Governor of the 


House of Correction at St. Augustine’s, near Canterbury. 8vo. 
pp. 52. Rivingtons, &c. 


Arr. XII. The Fourth, and the Fifth, Report of the Committee 
of the Society for the Improvement of Prison-Discipline, and 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, for 1822 and 1823. 
8vo. 3s.and 5s. sewed. Longman and Co., &c. 

Art. XIII. Remarks upon Prison-Discipline, &c.; in a Lette" 
addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant and Magistrates of the County 
of Essex. By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 

Art. XIV. Additional Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and 
the Reformation of Criminals: containing Remarks on Prison- 
Discipline, and on the Punishment of Criminals by solitary Con- 
finement, as proposed; in some of the United States of America, 
&c. By W. Roscoe, Esq. Svo. pp.160. Cadell. 

Art. XV. A Short Vindication of the General Penitentiary at 
Milbank, from the Censures contained in a Letter, &c., by C. 
C. Western, Esq. : — to which are added, A few Remarks on the 


Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. By G. Holford, Esq. M. P. 
8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 


T= increasing number of works relating to prison-disci- 
pline is a satisfactory proof that the subject is beginning 

to interest the public attention, in a manner commensurate to 
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its importance: but the variety of opinions entertained by 
persons eminent at once for their talents and their integrity, 


_ after mature consideration on almost every considerable point 


of prison-discipline, indicates that the end and aim of punish- 
ment and the means of effectuating its purposes, whatever 
they may be, are at present but imperfectly understood. The 
discussions, however, which have taken place, and which con- 
tinue to arise, on this very serious topic, will be serviceable at 
least in shewing how much is yet unknown, how much room 
is left in many instances for considerate and judicious experi- 
ments, and how far something may be hoped from the diffi- 
dence which a system of severity, long pursued with little 
efficacy, ought to inspire as to a perseverance in the same 
system. It is, perhaps, the fault of writers on penal jurispru- 
dence that they confine themselves too much to a single view 
of the question ; and, according as they have been accustomed 
to moral or to political reasonings, they consider singly either 
the reformation of the criminal, or the benefits derived to 
society from example, as the exclusive end of punishment. 
In the means, too, of reforming offenders, one inquirer 
maintains that some short and severe infliction is most effi- 
cacious, as a correction of which they will dread the repeti- 
tion: — while a second writer thinks that no reformation 
can be effected until new habits of a better cast have been ex- 
cited, and that these can only be introduced by accustoming 
the culprits to experience the use and the gain of steady and 
regular labor. So, on the other hand, of the advocates for 
example some are in favor of such inflictions of punishment 
as may strike the imagination of spectators by their awfulness 
and solemnity, while others conceive that severe and con- 
tinued and protracted hardships must make a greater impres- 
sion on the minds of those who are witnesses of them. 
Perhaps such views are by mistake only exclusive of one 
another. In the early stages of society, reparation to the 
party injured was the principal point endeavored to be secured 
by punishment; and surely it will be found that this has 
as good a claim to be considered as one of the main ends of 
punishment, as either the reformation of the offender or the 
example to society. It is true that, in the more advanced 
stages of society, the sense of general insecurity, which is the 
secondary mischief of every crime, becomes from many cir- 
cumstances the more direct subject of consideration. ‘The 
forms of civilized states, which substitute a public prosecutor 
for the individual injured, — the language of criminal pro- 
ceedings, which substitute the King, his crown, and dignity, 
— the definitions of lawyers, — the penalties and ee 
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which in some cases are given to the informer and in others 
to the crown, — the doctrine of pardon as forming part of the 
royal prerogative, —all tend to withdraw the party principally 
agerieved from the notice of the public; and it is forgotten 
that, wherever an injury has been committed, there is a party 
to whom, in the first place, satisfaction or reparation ought to 
be made. 

The end of punishment, then, seems to be to procure re- 
paration for the party injured, in the first place; and, secondly, 
to provide some security to the party injured, and to others 
who have been already alarmed, against the repetition of the 
offence. In many cases, certain damages assessed might com- 
pensate the individual for the loss sustained; and a farther 
assessment in the shape of a fine might sufficiently secure the 
public against a repetition of the offence, where that offence 
had been committed merely from a view of pecuniary gain, 
and had not been accompanied by any circumstances of 
violence. Even in this, however, which is the simplest case 
that can be put, if the alarm arising to the public from the 
offence may be taken into consideration in addition to the ac- 
tual injury suffered, and can be justly considered as requiring 
an additional compensation, then, to give that compensation 
its full effect, publicity is required; and it is in this sense, we 
apprehend, if the subject be analyzed, that example is said to 
be one of the great ends of punishment. 

When a crime is committed, and remains unpunished, 
there is danger to the society that the evil which has been 
perpetrated may be imitated by others: — the criminal has 
been an example of mischief; and, to prevent such imitation, 
some public visitation of his crime is required, so that the 
punishment of the offender may deter those whom his impunity 
might have induced to follow his steps. The observation, 
then, with which we have occasionally met, that punishment 
intended for any other purpose than the reformation of the of- 
fender is a procedure unjust in its nature, and unwarrantable, 
must surely be precipitate and unfounded. If the crime could 
have no effect as an example, it might then, perhaps, be un- 
reasonable to speak of punishment in the light of example: 
but, wherever the notoriety of the crime unpunished might 
lead to imitation, society seems justified in requiring that the 
punishment, whatever it be, should be such as may deter 
from a repetition of the offence. — The principle that the re- 
formation of the criminal is the sole end of punishment, if 
followed out practically, would apparently lead to serious evils. 
It would make the circumstances of every individual neces- 
sary to be considered before any punishment could be awarded 
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for his crime, so that th¢re could be no law or invariable rule, 
but every thing must be left to the discretion of the Judges, 
or of those on whom it should devolve to carry the punish- 
ment nominally awarded into execution. The mischievous 
effects of a discretionary power, in diminishing the term of 
punishment on extraordinary good behaviour, have been fully 
experieneed in America; where it produced pretended peni- 
se and consummate hypocrites in abundance, who, after 
having obtained their liberation as patterns of the reformed, 
were very soon immured again for a repetition of their 
crimes. Independently of such impostures, the system would, 
we think, tend much to weaken the discouragements from 
crime, by removing from the imagination that certainty as to 
the nature and duration of punishment which is one of its 


‘ most impressive qualities. 


We cannot refrain from applying to this subject the observ- 
ations made, on a different occasion, by one of the most en- 


lightened advocates * that ever stood forth for the reform of 
our criminal code: 


“‘ Let us only reflect how all these variations in practice must 
operate upon that portion of mankind who are rendered obedient 
to the law only by the terror of punishment. After giving full 
weight to all the chances of complete impunity which they can 
suggest to their minds, they have besides to calculate upon the 
probabilities which there are after conviction of their escaping a 
severe punishment. As it has been truly observed, that most men 
are apt to confide in their supposed good fortune, and to miscalcu- 
late as to the number of prizes which there are in the lottery of 
life, so are those dissolute and thoughtless men, whose evil dispo- 
sitions penal laws are most necessary to depress, much too prone 
to deceive themselves in their speculations upon what I am afraid 
they accustom themselves to consider as the lottery of justice.” 


It appears to us that the several ends of punishment may 
all be pursued without placing them in conflict with each 
other; and that the reformation of the offender must be one 
of the most desirable ends, because it affords, where it can be 
truly ascertained, one of the best securities against the repeti- 
tion of the offence by the same person. 

In cases in which the crime has been committed merely 
with the view of pecuniary gain, it has already been intimated 
that recompense of the party injured and a fine seem to be 
the most suitable punishment: but that, from the circum- 
stances of the party, such punishment must in fact be identical 





* See Sir S. Romilly’s Observations on the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land, p. 21. 
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with confinement to hard labor, till the remuneration and 
mulct can be raised from his earnings. The fine should be 
applied to the purpose of indemnifying society for the ex- 
pences of the detection and prosecution, though such expences 
will not in themselves afford a measure of the fine. Wherever 
the crime has originated merely for the sake of pecuniary gain, 
the true source has been in the idleness or the vicious habits 
of the offender ; and to employ imprisonment, without occu- 
pation, for such an offence, is to provide neither any repar- 
ation to others nor any correction to the individual. By 
making imprisonment with hard labor the means of indem- 
nifying the loss, and of giving something by way of security 
and earnest to society, at the same time correcting the vicious 
habits of the offender, all seems to be done that can be done 
to repair the wrong, and to provide against the risk of its 
recurrence. 

With regard to crimes occasioned by the licentious passions, 
sO many questions are involved as to the state of public. 
opinion and the habits and feelings of society, that general 
rules cannot be briefly laid down. The laws of some antient 
states, for instance, which gave the female the option of 
taking her violator in marriage or insisting on his death, 
were suited to a very different state of society from that which 
prevails in England, where the crime of rape is at once visited 
with death. ‘These crimes are of a great variety of gradations : 
but, in many of the inferior degrees, hard labor and hard 
fare would seem to be the appropriate punishment, considered 
with respect to physical discipline; and in some cases hard 
labor, even when not accompanied by any gainful or lucrative 
effect, might be most desirable, though in other cases, as we 
shall hereafter observe, labor of the productive kind seems in 
general most proper. 

As to instances of the malignant passions, the law of reta- 
liation finds an application only in the very early stages of 
society. ‘The doctrine of * an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth”’ inflicts, indeed, a new pain on the guilty person, 
but benefits neither the party injured nor the community. 
In these cases, if the party injured be so maltreated as to 
lessen his means of getting a livelihood, the party aggrieving 
ought to be compelled to supply those means as far as they 
are affected; and the sufferer should, as nearly as possible, 
be indemnified as to the consequences of the injury. Society, 
also, should be secured against the recurrence of the crime, 
by the diminution of those grounds of illusion, whatever they 
were, which gave impetuosity to this passion. If the criminal 
can be supposed to have been actuated by the consideration 
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of superior rank, he ought to be degraded; if he presumed 
on his wealth, he ought to be severely mulcted; if, without 
circumstances of this kind, he was urged by a violence of 
temper, he must be subjected to such discipline as may not 
only teach him the unreasonableness of those moods, but may 
also subdue and cure his temper itself. It is only in cases of 
a very hardened nature, and as preparatory to other methods 
of correction, that solitary confinement should ever be 
adopted: — it is only where the character requires to be 
subdued, and to have its acquired habits of actual ferocity 
supplanted by reflection, that recourse should be had to such 
amethod. In general, it is more advisable, if possible, to 
awaken the better feelings of nature by an exhibition of their 
happy effects, than to force their admission by a sort of re- 
action, and to shew the necessity of such feelings by the 
misery arising from a total exclusion of them. Only in 
extreme cases should men learn sociability by a lesson of 
solitude. — Whether solitary confinement, without employ- 
ment, for a considerable time, succeeded by solitary hard 
labor for the rest of life, might not be substituted for the 
punishment of death, even in cases of murder, is a problem 
which the humanity or perhaps the humane severity of some 
future age may solve: but in many instances the appropriation 
of the profits of the murderer’s labor, for life, to the benefit of 
the family of the deceased, would seem to be as just and as 


‘striking a punishment as could be inflicted. 


In considering the nature of the labor to which prisoners 
should be subjected, it may be well to remark that, although 
direct profit is not the principal object, yet, ceteris paribus, 
such labor is most desirable as may introduce habits which 
may be profitably pursued ; and it is to be wished, if it can 
be accomplished, that prisoners, instead of being hardened 
to depravity by their confinement, or exasperated by the labor 
to which they are compelled, should acquire such habits as 
may at once qualify them to be, and insure the probability 
of their becoming, useful members of society on their restor- 
ation to it. In this point of view, the Tread-mill has always 
appeared to us particularly objectionable, and we have for- 
merly had occasion to speak of it with decided disapprobation. 
It may possibly have its advantages in those cases of perverse 
idleness in which there is a sort of mechanical indisposition 
to labor: it may be a deserved discipline for sturdy vagrants ; 
and it may make the gaol an object of due terror to those 
with whom inertness is a sort of disease, and who want 
some strong impulse to set them in motion : — but the indis- 


criminate application of the Tread-mill must in many cases 
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operate severely in the light of a degrading and ignominious ° 
punishment: in many others, it must tend to eradicate every 
remaining sentiment of respect, and excite feelings of indig- 
nation or that silent hatred to the whole species, which 
paralyzes and benumbs every active principle; and it is a 
punishment which in the case of women should never be 
adopted, and in the case of men requires the greatest judg- 
ment and considerateness in its application. There are 
numerous employments, for the exercise of which convenience 
might be found in prisons, even according to their present 
structure, and which might be beneficially substituted for the 
Tread-mill. ‘The following statement made by Mr. Roscoe, 
on the employments most suitable to a penitentiary, seems to 
be extremely judicious ; and the list of occupations may fur- 
nish valuable hints for the establishment of such institutions : 


‘ 1. The employments most suitable to a penitentiary are such 
as require no extensive machinery and but little apparatus; by 
attending to which, expense will be avoided, and the prisoner on 
his discharge will be better able to obtain a livelihood, than if he 
had to depend on an apparatus. 

‘ 2. The employment selected should be suited to the sex, age, 
health, strength, and habits of the party. In cases where the 
prisoner is already acquainted with any mechanical art or trade, 
which can be conveniently carried on in prison, it will in general 
be proper, for obvious reasons, to adopt it. When this is not the 
case, the convict should be allowed a preference of such as ma 
be offered to him; which is the more necessary, as he is to. obtain 
a livelihood by it after his discharge, and consequently should 
have a voice in the decision. If the term of imprisonment be too 
short to permit the convict to acquire a trade, he should be em- 
ployed in such work as requires little or no instruction, as pick- 
ing oakum, beating hemp, sawing marble, &c. 

‘ 3. Those occupations are to be preferred, where the cost of 
the raw material is small, and the value chiefly arises from the 
labour. It is also desirable that the articles to be manufactured 
should, in general, be such as can be disposed of in lots or 
portions ; for which purpose there should be a sale, twice, or 
oftener, in the year, at which they should be sold by auction. 
Nothing should be bought in at such sale for which a price is bid 
amounting to more than the value of the raw article, as the stock 
cannot be allowed to aecumulate. 

‘ 4. The occupations to be selected will also depend much on 
local situation, — whether sea-port or inland, agricultural or ma- 
nufacturing, in towns or in the country, &c.: — each of which has 
its. peculiar advantages, and is best adapted for some particular 
occupations, which cannot be pointed out, but by such persons as 
are resident on the spot. 

‘ 5. Itis not to be supposed that all the trades mentioned in the 
following list are recommended for all penitentiaries. On the 
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contrary, a few of them, properly selected, may be found to 
afford sufficient employment. It is better, for obvious reasons, to 
carry on one branch of manufacture to a considerable extent, 
than to attempt the establishment of too great a variety. Nor is 
it advisable to undertake to instruct persons in all the different 
branches of the trade in which they are employed, but rather to 
confine them to some particular branch of it, in which they may 
obtain superior readiness and skill. Thus a person may be taught 
to make natls well and expeditiously, without being a perfect 
smith ; or to prepare boards, joists, &c. by sawing and planing, 
without being a joiner; or to cut stones and coping ready for 
building, without being a complete stone-mason. But although 
he is only acquainted with one branch of a trade, he will probab! 
by constant practice be better skilled in that branch than those 
who practise it in every department; and consequently be better 
qualified, on his discharge, to obtain a livelihood, than if he were 
an indifferent workman in other respects. 


‘ Proposed Occupations for a Penitentiary. 


‘ Preparing stone for building, cutting stone-cornices, coping, 
and ridge-stones, &c. 

Sawing marble. 

Polishing marble. 

Making filtering stones. 

Preparing mill-stones. 

Hewing stones and coping for walling. 

Making troughs and sink-stones. 

Grinding and preparing plaster of Paris. 

Sawing boards, joists, rafters, &c. 

Planing boards for flooring. 

Making wood-spouts. 

Fencing stakes to preserve plantations, &c. 

Gates and palisadoes. 

Hurdles of various kinds. 

Spokes for cart and carriage wheels. 

Making wheelbarrows. 

barrel-staves and heads, and cooperage in general. 

churns, wash-tubs, pails, and white coopering in 

general. 

crates and basket-work of various kinds. 

wooden clogs, pattens, lasts, &c. 

Boring wood for pumps, water-pipes, &c. 

Cutting corks. 

Making lead pencils. 

Turnery in wood, ivory, &c. 

Making nails of various kinds. 

locks, hinges, staples, and latches. 

——— iron ploughs, harrows, and agricultural implements. 

chain-work for fences and other purposes. 

Working in tin-plate. 

Making pins: 

File-cutting. 
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‘ Wire-drawing. 

‘ Screw-cutting. 

¢ [ron and brass wire-work of various kinds. 
‘ Making combs of various kinds. 

‘ Rope-making in various branches. 

‘ Manufacturing sail-cloth from the raw material. 
‘ Picking oakum for caulking. 

‘ Beating hemp. 

‘ Heckling, combing, and preparing flax. 

‘ Carding and combing wool. 

‘ Weaving calico and other cotton goods. 

‘ Spinning flax and wool. 

‘ — blankets and rugs. 

‘ Weaving horse-hair for chair-bottoms, &c. 
. 
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Making umbrellas and parasols. 

and repairing boots and shoes. 

men and women’s gloves of various kinds. 
Mattresses of straw and hair. 

Making brushes and brooms of various kinds. 
Tailoring in various branches. 

Making beaver-hats. 

leather-caps for children. 

straw- hats. 

Trunk-making. 

Making whips of various kinds. 

Binding shoes. 

Knitting stockings, braces, &c. 

Weaving fishing nets.’ 














We should not have deemed it necessary to say a word on 
the subject of unconvicted prisoners, if some of the publi- 
cations before us had not spoken of their earnings.* _ Pri- 
soners before trial are, by the law of the land, and the laws 
of equity and common sense, presumed to be innocent per- 
sons ; and their confinement is justifiable only on the principle 
of necessity, because their presence at the time of the assizes 
could not otherwise be secured: consequently, the requisition 
of labor from persons confined for such purpose only, and 
who may eventually prove to be perfectly guiltless of the 
crime charged against them, cannot be justified on any prin- 
ciple whatsoever, but is an illegal and arbitrary assumption 
of power, and an unauthorized imposition. The length of 
the imprisonment itself is a most severe and in many cases 
an irreparable hardship and injury. On this subject, we 
quote with great pleasure the observations made by Mr. 
Western. 


‘ Before I close this letter, I feel it necessary to make some fur- 
ther remarks upon the detention and treatment of prisoners before 


* See Mr. Le Breton’s work, p. 37. 
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trial, and which calls most loudly for immediate consideration. It 
is true that they are not committed but by evidence, upon oath, 
of such a nature as to afford pretty good ground of belief in their 
guilt; and it is true also, that such commitment is under the 
authority and direction of a responsible magistrate ; nevertheless 
there exists no: legal or moral right to inflict even any restraint 
upon them before trial, other than such as is indispensably neces- 
sary to secure their being brought to that trial, in the face of 
their country, upon the charge alleged against them. If then we 
are upon every just principle precluded from inflicting upon them 
not only any punishment, but any unnecessary restraint, it is 
surely dreadful that we should be in the constant practice of con- 
fining them for a period so protracted, and so unnecessary, and 
treating them in a manner which is more grievous eventually than 
any positive punishment we could devise. Nothing can be so 
cruel as to throw them into such a vortex of corruption as many 
of our gaols and houses of correction contain ; where it is next to 
impossible they should escape contamination, too probable that 
every sentiment of just pride and respect for character will be 
extinguished, and all their vicious habits, if they possess any, 
thoroughly confirmed; nor can we doubt, that the lesson fre- 
quently is first learnt in a prison which brings an unfortunate vic- 
tim to his untimely end. How we can reconcile to ourselves the 
continuance of such a system is extraordinary. The difficulty of 
remedy, of course, is urged in defence, but is quite insufficient ; 
because the evil of long imprisonment would be easily obviated, 
and the danger of contagion would also be obviated in great 
measure, if not effectually prevented, by a more capacious and 
improved construction of our prisons, such as to afford a variety 
of subdivisions, single sleeping cells, &c. &c. which I have shewn 
that the existing laws do actually require. A larger proportion of 
sub-officers, to be more frequently with the prisoners, would also 
cut off much, if not all, opportunity of mischievous intercourse 
and association. Solitary confinement would be less cruel than a 
den of contagion, in which every moral disease may be so readily 
imbibed. ; 

‘ In the supposition of every practicable improvement in prison- 
management being accomplished, there can still be no possible 
excuse for the long confinement of those who, till they are proved 
to be guilty, are entitled to the consideration of innocence. The 
very first object of our attention ought therefore to be that which 
I ventured to bring under the consideration of Parliament two 
years ago, viz. to shorten the duration of confinement previous to 
trial by a more frequent assembling of the competent tribunal to 
try all manner of prisoners. If the period was as short as it 
ought to be, not only would corrupt intercourse lose more 
than half its power, but in many cases solitary confinement itself 
might be sufficiently stripped of its gloom to be resorted to per- 
haps even with the choice of the prisoner, and thus wholly obviate 


every chance of contamination. The work of corruption, too, if 


the opportunity cannot be prevented, makes so much less pro- 
gress 
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gress in a short confinement, than if the degree of mischief was 
measured by the proportion of days, weeks, or months ; because, 
in the first part of the time, the natural guards of innocence, 
which are planted in every bosom, are not broken down; the first 
effects of imprisonment are salutary, so long as it is painful, and 
it is not till time has worn away this first impression, that bad 
example and vicious association begin to operate in full force. 

‘ The present plan of gaol-delivery twice only in the year, and 
the consequent length of confinement before trial, is certainly 
dreadful in its consequences, and highly disgraceful to the juris- 
prudence of the country ; it is at variance with the spirit of the 
constitution, as well as the dictates of humanity and justice; and 
it is not conformable to antient or existing law.’ 


Sir John Hippisley’s Correspondence contains much im- 
portant information, and many remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, especially with reference to the employment of Tread- 
wheels. The public are no strangers to the benevolent 
exertions of the worthy Baronet. 

Mr. Roscoe’s work, besides the author’s humane and 
eloquent discussions, furnishes some very valuable information 
on the state-prisons in America. 

Mr. Western’s remarks, as may be judged by the extract 
which we have just made, are written in a plain manly style ; 
and, although many of his speculative positions are extremely 
questionable, he is deserving of the highest praise for the in- 
dustry and zeal with which he has investigated the actual state 
of several prisons, as well as for the directness and freedom 
with which he has expressed his opinions on all occasions. 

Mr. Holford’s pamphlet shews that much misapprehension 
had gone abroad with regard to the diet adopted in the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank. Subsequent occurrences have fully 
proved that the peculiarities of the situation there required a 
system of provision which might not be necessary in other 
places ; and that the governors of that institution, instead of 
having used too high a dietary, have actually erred in endea- 
voring to reduce it to the common standard. Whether 
Millbank ought ever to have been considered as a fit situation 
for building the Penitentiary is quite a different question. 
Mr. Western’s remarks, as applying to that institution, were 
certainly ill grounded; and much credit is due to Mr. Holford 
for the temperate and delicate manner in which he came 
forwards to vindicate the institution. The case is a very 
palpable instance of the mischief of generalizing prematurely. 

Of the Annual Reports of the Society for the Improvement 
of Prison-Discipline, we have repeatedly spoken ; and we shall 
soon have a fresh occasion for attending to them, in reviewing 
their Sixth Report, recently published. We hope that the 

Rev. Marcu, 1825. Y various 
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various tracts before us, the consideration of which we much’ 
regret that we have been obliged for some time past to delay, 
will lead to a farther investigation of the different means of 
prison-discipline, both in and out of parliament: for we are 
fully convinced that questions so momentous cannot be sifted 
too minutely in all their bearings, and that the greatest benefit 
may be expected from a free and enlarged discussion. We 
shall therefore hail every fresh addition to ) the stock of valuable 
information, which has been already furnished by the 
Society for inquiring into this subject, with real satisfaction ; 
and, while the body of facts is increased, we need not doubt 
that, although the arguments bandied about may seem some- 
times to incline the scale this way and sometimes the other, 
good will eventually prevail. Prisons are most likely to be 
most improved when the nature, the object, and the effects 
of different modes of punishment are best understood. 


ee eee 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1825 


POETRY. 


Art. 16. A Midsummer-Day’s Dream: a Poem. By Edwin 

Atherstone, Author of ‘‘ The Last Days of Herculaneum,” and 

‘© Abradates and Panthea.” 12mo. pp. 173. 8s. Boards. 

Baldwin and Co. 1824. 

Like the former effusions of Mr. Atherstone’s muse, this poem is 
distinguished by a highly fanciful and imaginative character, which 
often reaches a degree of extravagance and absurdity ; thongh 
accompanied by decided manifestations of poetic power. It is 
written in the extreme taste of our more wild and daring geniuses 
of the age, of the late poet Shelley, John Wilson, and other less 
celebrated names belonging to the same school; and these, we 
must admit, the author has very successfully emulated, especially in 
the dark pictures in which their fancy so much delights to abound. 
For this reason it would be no very easy task to describe the scope 
and object of the present poem: which, however, corresponds very 
exactly with its title, for it is nothing but a strange yet poetical 
‘‘ Day-Dream,” full of the most opposite and incoherent scenes, 
pleasing and melancholy descriptions, reveries, and sights of plea- 
sure and of woe . 


‘ A court of cobblers and a mob of kings.”’ 


However richly such a species of composition may be embued 
with fine and fanciful passages, bright and bold imagery, and 
attempts to reach the more daring beauties of the art, we con- 
ceive it to be our duty to enter our decided protest against the 

indulgence 
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indulgence of a similar taste, at the expence of all that is correct 
and classical, and of all those studied graces which were so much 
prized by most of our older writers. — Instances of this species 
of licence are too frequent throughout the present work ; though 
at the same time, perhaps, it has enabled the author to manifest 
some occasional beauties which he might not otherwise have ven- 
tured to attempt. These, however, will hardly compensate for 
the loss of that chaster pleasure which we derive from a perusal 
of more tasteful and classical compositions ; which, if they do not 
so often transport us with daring and romantic flights, afford a more 
rational and sustained interest, calculated to inform the judgment 
and to gratify the taste. Still we grant that much latitude may 
be claimed by a poet whose subject is a ‘ Midsummer-Day’s 
Dream ; and passages of a beautiful romantic kind are not want- 
ing to justify such a claim. The following sample is of this 
character, and breathes the spirit of true poetry : ‘ 


‘ Methought that, as I lay, 
A shape of dazzling light stood over me ; 
His stature more than man’s, but full of grace 
And indescribable beauty. Gold-tinged locks, 
That shone like sunbeams, round his temples curl’d, 
And cluster’d in his neck; his ample brow 
Was pure and open as the cloudless heaven ; 
His eye gazed on me with a bright, soft fire, 
Like the first sun-tints on some mountain’s peak 
Seen from the vales below, ere day hath risen. 
He seem’d not flesh like man, nor yet mere air ; 
But like some glorious thing of light create, 
Rosy with morn’s first blush. High majesty 
He had; but therewith blended a divine 
Softness, benignity, and gracefulness: 
And, where he stood, I mark’d the slender grass, 
That would have bent beneath an insect’s weight, 
Standing unbow’d and freely vibrating 
To every sighing breeze. 

He spake at length : — 
The tones were tender as the lightest pulse 
Of that sweet harp touch’d by the delicate fingers 
Of spirits of the air, yet had a power 
Upon my soul like low-discoursing thunder 
Heard in the still night: with that power a charm 
Like woman’s voice, when in the deep repose 
Of summer’s twilight she first owns her love. 
I could not fear, for ’twas not terrible ; 
I could not love, for it was too majestic ; 
But I could deeply, fervently admire, 
And bow my spirit down as when I gaze 
At midnight on the unfathomable deep 
Of ether, spangled with its myriad fires. 
Thus the melodious-voiced one spake ; and the air 
Took fragrance from his rosy-tinted lips. 
y 9 ¢ 6 Thoy 
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‘ « Thou art ason of earth, and earthly eyes 
See nought but what is earthly. The fine shapes 
Ethereal that people this fair world 
And the vast universe, ye cannot see : 

Ye can behold the rich vermilion clouds 

Of morning and of eve, but cannot view 

The beautiful spirits that therein reside, 

And make them beautiful. .. Ye can see the flowers, 
Their shapes and colours, and your other sense 
Perceives their odorous exhalations ; but 

The forms from your thick sight are hid, that mould 
Their elegant fabric, paint their various hues, 
And breathe into them perfume. When the wind 
Wails through the gloomy forest, ye see not 

The solemn spirit on the lonely hill 

Making that mournful music. Ye can hear 

The voice of thunders, thronging waves, and groans 
Of earthquakes; but ye never could behold, 

And live, the terrible and mighty powers 

That work them. 

‘ « All the earth, the sea, the sky, 

Have many such; your fellow-planets too 

That roll like yours round yon magnificent sun : — 
He also hath ethereal ministers 

That do his errands here and through all space, 
Subjected to his influence. One of these 

I am. 

‘ “ To us, whose purer elements 

Are all unfetter’d by gross matter, time 

And space are nought, or almost nought; for we 
Are not ethereal quite. That highest Spirit 

Whom we name not, but, thinking of, bow down, — 
That Highest One alone is spirit pure. 

Yet farthest space by us is quicker spann’d 

Than by man’s quickest thought. Pass in your mind 
Around the globe, — o’er seas and continents 
Speed with a glance, — yet our fleet essences 

Shall reach the goal before you,” ’ &c. &c. 


Art. 17. The Deserted City; Eva; Electricity. Poems, by J. 
Bounden. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 
In the crowd of poetic effusions that pour forth so abundantly 

during at least two seasons of the year, we always feel grateful to 

the muse when she offers us any thing out of the common routine, 
or palatable to a tolerabletaste. Of this kind, though of very unequal 
merit, we may pronounce the work before us. Its principal poem, 

‘ The Deserted City,’ seems to have been composed with the view 

of depicting the disasters of war, though the author observes 

that the reader may place it where he pleases ; adding, 

‘ I may have described, perhaps, the scenes most familiar to 
myself, but it does not, therefore, follow that the sentiment is ap- 
gticable to that spot only. As long as there are cities to be de- 

stroyed 
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stroyed by war and tyranny, it will have but too many “ a local 
habitation and a name.” In this poem, I own I have not aimed at 
flights of imagination ; I was more anxious to paint realities, and 
to describe the evil and its causes. Whether in so doing I have 
done well or ill, is for the public to judge. In Eva, I have allowed 
a greater latitude to imagination, and it is perhaps necessarily the 
more poetical.’ 

On this last point, we are inclined to be somewhat more doubt- 
ful than the author; questioning whether the greater latitude, 
which he has permitted to himself, be either quite allowable, (un- 
less he deals out the poetic justice of a tria! for assault at the Old 
Bailey towards the most flagitious of his heroes, instead of letting 
him fall honorably by his rival’s sword,) or whether so amatory a 
subject necessarily involves a higher degree of poetic excellence. 
The idea is undoubtedly simple and rude enough: but that a wild 
bandit should make forcible prize of another’s bride cannot be 
deemed very novel or peculiarly poetical: for it is a beaten and 
hackneyed theme, with nothing in it either great or terrible, yet 
too revolting to promote the legitimate ends of all true poetry. 
We therefore pronounce his ‘ Eva’ to be far inferior to his ‘ De- 
serted City ;’ which poem contains many eloquent passages, and is 
of a more pleasing and more ennobling character than the other. 
A few specimens of their relative merit would be sufficient, we ima- 
gine, to decide the question: but we shall confine our quotations 
to one or two of the best passages in the ‘ Deserted City,’ which is 
by no means equally sustained throughout. It is a picture of the 
ravages incident to war, — of patriotic devotion, — and of all the 
wildest and boldest feelings which at such a period are most called 
into play, — depicted with truth and vivacity of coloring, and 
transporting the reader as it were into the midst of the very 
scenes. . 

The capture of the city by the enemy is of this kind, and im- 
presses us very powerfully with a perception of its terrific reality. 


‘ Collected in one square, a patriot band, 
Held life’s last struggle for their native land; 
Who rather than behold her final woe, 
Would fight to save, or fall amidst the foe. 
How fierce, — how fatal, — in that spot, the strife ! 
None wouid surrender, — though the boon was life! 
From every street that form’d an entrance there, 
The foe advanced to wedge them in despair : 
From every opening rending thunders pour’d, 
That, echoing round, in long loud vollies roar’d : 
Through living lines of men the bolts were hurl'd, 
Which as they heard them, dash’d them from the world. 
That post they held ev’n while they shed their blood ; 
Slaughter’d and crush’d in masses as they stood : 
The dead and mangled that around them lay, 
A rampart seem’d to keep the foe at bay ; 
Where muskets, rested on some friend's cold form, 
Prolong’d the fierce, but unavailing storm. 
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The iron shower in fatal fury flew, — 

The strife of wrath more wild and deadly gre 

As the long rumbling tempest pours at last 

Its deepest rage in one collected blast ! 

Oft’ fell some shatter’d building’s loosen’d wall, 
That whelm’d the dead and living in its fall: — 
Oft’ the foe rush’d into the charnel square, — 

As oft’ retiring, left their bravest there ! 

Still the last wreck of that determin’d band 
Braced every nerve to perish hand to hand! 

Then close they came, and Vengeance had her fill, 
And life’s last energies were rous’d to kill : 

And the hot breath : was felt, (so near they drew, ) 
As if the purple blast of poison blew. 

There scarce was room to whirl the sword around, 
That rose to cleave its victim to the ground: 
While grappling, even in the pangs of death, 
They look’d the curse that fell with life’s last breath. 


From house to house they fought, —from room to room, 


And in those lordly mansions met their doom : 
Doors shatter’d, — stain’d with blood, — remain’d to tell 
The tale of those who bravely fought and fell : 
And heroes dropp’d, life’s crimson stream to pour 
Upon the richly decorated floor ; 

And shouts and tumults in those chambers rung, 
Where night her veil o’er silent couches flung : 
Where once the concert pour’d its witching strain, 
Echoed the clash of swords, the groans of pain ! 
Floors, where the joyous dance its mazes spread, 
Shook with the struggling warriors’ heavy tread : 
Where elegance in golden luxury dwelt, — 
Where every bliss of polish’d life was felt, _ 


The rage of slaughter breathed, — the blows of death were 


dealt! 
So oft’ some sweetly smiling, favor’d scene, 
Adorn’d with flowers, and ever cloth’d in green; 
Where ages past had smoothly roll’d away, 
Nor brought one freezing, burning, stormy day, — 
Beholds at last a sudden tempest driven, 
Gather’d and borne upon the winds of heaven ; 
That bursts with desolating force around, 
And strews with wreck the lately smiling ground. 

‘ The day’s last streak of light dissolved away ; 
The strife was done, — for none were left to slay ! 
Of all that desperate, devoted band, 

Not one remain’d to move a hostile hand. 

Their patriot fire was quench’d, — their duty o’er, — 
The spark extinct that nothing can restore ! 

And they were stretch’d upon “the silent bier : 

The last, — sole resting place, that waits us here. 
Though late so anxious, — then it wrung them not 
Though war their nation from the earth should blot. — 


They 
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They died attempting to maintain her blest, 

Nor foe nor tyrant more could mar their rest. 

Their grave, — that ground on which their faith they prov'd, 
Was still their portion in the land they lov'd.’ 


Good as many of these lines are, they are, perhaps, inferior te 
the closing apostrophe to war: 


‘ Accursed War! thou foe of ev’ry joy! 
Thou dost but move creation to destroy ! 
The plains are blacken’d by thy fiery path, 
And blooming valleys wither in thy wrath : 
There blazing cities turn th’ horizon red, — 
And here the ashes of a viliage spread ! 
Shedding on man and earth thy pois’nous breath, 
Thy track is mark’d by one long line of death. 
By thee the emerald sea is stain’d with blood, 
That spreads its crimson cloud along the flood : 
Fierce as the loudest thunder bursts thy roar, — 
Thy worst of lightnings cleave the fated shore ! 
From thee earth’s best and bravest meet their doom ; 
And nations form one universal tomb : 
The mangled lie upon the ground to groan, — 
The dying writhe, and pour th’ unheeded moan; 
While distant friendship breathes the fruitless prayer 
For him who bleeds to death, unaided there. 
Man, and his hopes, together pass from day, 
While anguish rends the thread of life away ; 
Or driv’n a wand’rer from his earliest home, 
But lives an outcast o’er the world to roam. 
What desolation is around thee seen ! 
What hopeless wreck where’er thy rout hath been! 
A needful evil, if:indeed thou art, 
They who provoke thee, least endure thy smart ! 
The tears of orphans in thy footsteps flow ; 
Thy tread but echoes to the widow's woe ; 
Science before thy swift destruction flies ; 
And art in ruin sinks, and commerce dies ; 
The muses fly to some calm, peaceful shore ; 
And agriculture tills the ground no more: 
The worst of passions in thy train appear ; 
And ghastly famine closes up the rear. 
Forcing man back to barbarous days again, 
His path of light is darken’d by thy reign : 
The works of genius, and of time, expire ; 
Life’s charms are lost, and joy and hope retire. 
Thus when Vesuvius pours her fires around, 
And sudden desolation whelms the ground, 
Flames sweep away the valley’s lovely bloom, 
And sink the fruits of labor to the tomb.’ 


Many inaccuracies and marks of deficient polish are observable 
in this volume, which shew a want of taste or a want of revision. 
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Art.18. Zhe Poetical Note-Book, and Epigrammatic Museum. 
Containing more than One Thousand choice Epigrams, fanciful 
{ascriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. Selected by George Went- 

worth, Esq. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Robertson and Co. 1824. 

‘¢ Of making many (jest) books there is no end.” Indeed, as 

long as wit and drollery exist, there can be no end of them; and 


‘“« Sad in truth will be the day 
When neither old nor young are gay.” 


Reviewers, however, should be “ witty themselves” to vary their 
accounts of such compilations, for they all require the same cha- 
racter of containing things that are good, bad, and indifferent, with 
. only a modification as to the proportions of the three qualities. 
| Mr. Wentworth professes to have sought far and near, deep and 
long, to form the collection here offered to us; and we must 
acknowlege that he has not been unsuccessful, for he has furnished 
a copious supply : which deserves also, on the whole, to be cha- 
racterized as predominating in the good. Novelty, too, is by no 
means rare in it: though we recognize many old friends, and some 
with new faces, which do not become them so well as their former 
| appearance. We mean that they are altered for the worse: such as 
the lines To a Lady with a Blood-shot Eye, p.14.; The Oath, by 
the late Bryan Edwards, p. 68, &c.; and the impromptu attributed 
to Voltaire, p.134., was (we believe) a little trick of the elder 
Colman, who composed the lines himself, and referred them to 
the Henriade. They are not sufficiently perfect for that great 
writer, or indeed for any correct Frenchman; and the main fact 
asserted in them is now no longer true. 
Will our readers accept a few “ quips and cranks and wanton h 
wiles ?”? i 
‘ The Sleeping Watchman. 
‘ Sound sleeps yon guardian of the night, 
The hours uncall’d:— youth rests not sweeter ; 
‘“‘ T thought he was a watch.” —*“ You're right — 
But a stop-watch, not a repeater.”’’ 
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‘ On Ladies’ Evening Dresses. 


‘ When dressed for the evening the girls now-a-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; — for what is an evening dress, 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? ADAM. 


‘ The Power of Gold. 


‘ Gold is so ductile, learned chemists say, 
That half an ounce will stretch a wond’rous way ; 
| The metal’s base, or else the chemists err, 
| For now-a-days, our sovereigns wont go far !’ 
| ‘ The Wager decided. 
| ¢ Such little hopes I’d always found, 
Of gaining Betsy for my wife, 
a ) That I had wager’d Dick a pound, 


i I should not win her all my life. 
i | : ‘ But, 
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‘ But, thanks to Heaven! my anxious care 
Is all removed: the knot is tied, 
And Betsy — fairest of the fair, 
Consents at length to be my bride. 


‘ To Dick, then, as in honour bound, 
Well pleased I hold myself in debt ; 
Thus by the oddest luck, ’tis found 
I lose my wager — win my Bet.’ 


‘ The Sick Vicar. 


‘ A vicar, long ill, who had treasured up wealth, 
Told his curate each Sunday to pray for his health: 
Which oft having done, a parishioner said, 
That the curate ought rather to wish he were dead. 
“« For my truth,” says the curate, “ let credit be given, 
I ne’er prayed for his death,—but I have for his diving.” ’ 


‘ On a Picture in the Exhibition called “* The Doubtful Sneeze.” 


‘ The doubtful sneeze ! a failure quite ; — 
A winker half, and half a gaper ; 
Alas! to paint on canvass here 
What should have been on TIssvE-paper.’ 


At p. 188. we find eight stanzas called ‘ The Devil’s Ramble on 
Earth,’ attributed to the late Professor Porson as a jocular proof 
of his extemporaneous talents. The wit and the epigrammatic 
turn of that learned Grecian are well known: but these lines are 
new to us, and we are not aware of the authority on which they 
are assigned to him. 


NOVEL. 


Art.19. Castle Baynard; or, The Days of John. By Hal 
Willis, Student at Law. Crown 8vo. pp. 286. 8s. Boards. 
Whittaker. 1824. 

To the incurable novel-reader such a production as this may 
probably afford a feast: but it will require strong gastric powers 
to digest the rude and familiar fare that is to be found in ‘ Castle 
Baynard.’ As we may easily gather from its pseudonymous title- 
page, this volume exhibits an affectation of wit and ease, a careless 
fashionable slang, accompanied by a rude and boisterous display 
of character, such as we too commonly find in the secondary 
order of Scotch novelists. Thus, in catering for the present 
prevailing taste for national romance, Mr. Hal Willis provides an 
‘‘ infinite deal” of stage-character and effect : — violent contrasts, 
forced incidents and situations, — every thing, .in short, to alarm 
and surprize, and to prevent us from falling asleep: but ‘ The 
Days of John’ (meaning King John) would have afforded higher 
interest and entertainment if they had been more closely connected 
with history and the manners of the times, if the characters had 
been a little less extravagant, and especially if the crimes of the 
sovereign were colored with a more moderate hand. Yorrtmees 
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cruel, and licentious as that monarch undoubtedly was, it is not 
within the bounds’ of history or of probability to suppose him to 
be capable of the folly and malignity here attributed tohim. He is 
drawn in the vilest colors of an incendiary, an assassin, and a 
violator of the most sacred engagements, and for very little pur- 
pose, without the slightest scruple or apology; as if the author 
were merely relating a series of facts according to history. 
Becoming enamoured of one of his baron’s daughters, the royal 
lover is driven to the necessity of burning to the ground the 
hospitable mansion in which he had been entertained, belong- 
ing, also, to one of his most attached friends; and to hire a 
stranger, with whom he accidentally met, to do him the slight 
favor of assassinating the young Countess who had been cruel 
enough to refuse his profligate offers. 

All this is laying the weight of unnecessary ignominy on 
shoulders that had already enough to bear. Yet such extra- 
vagances must be allowed to add to the interest of a romance, 
and the author is by no means inclined to neglect the advantage 
which they may afford. jWith all its defects, we admit that 
there is still some cleverness in the work ; it is well and spiritedly 


written ; and it contains attempts at character and humor which 
do not always fail. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.20. A Guide to the French Language: consisting of Voca- 
bulary, Verbs, Dialogues, and Exercises. By Elizabeth Apple- 
ton, Author of “ Early Education,” &c. 12mo. pp. 364. 
Whittaker. 1824. 

This Lady-Guide begins with giving a vocabulary, French and 
English: but the foreign name is put first, which renders it more 
difficult to find that which is required ; and the words are arranged, 
or rather grouped, by order of matters, as the French phrase it, and 
not alphabetically. Thus words relating to time and weather 
come first; then such as relate to the occupations of mankind ; 
then anatomical terms; and, lastly, the numbers. Substantives 
abound: but we do not observe fifty adjectives. We remark also 
errors of the press; as when the palm of the hand is rendered 
‘ la pame de la main,’ instead of la paume. 

A second part includes the conjugation of verbs, as in a common 
grammar: a third part is composed of familiar phrases and dialogues ; 
and the fourth part selects elegant extracts, all in prose, consist- 
ing of historic traits, short biographies, fables, and proverbs, 
accompanied by English translations. We still detect errors of 
the press, as ‘ Qui trop embrasse mal etient’ for mal rétient. 

Teachers of French can best judge how far a book of this kind 
will abridge or facilitate their labors: but it contains no rules for 
pronunciation, and is therefore not adapted for the solitary learner. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.21. Royal Naval Biography ; or, Memoirs of the Services of 
all the Flag-Officers, Captains, &c. &c. By John Marshall (B), 
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Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. Vol.II. S8vo. 15s. Boards. 

Longman and Co. 1824. 

When we spoke of the two parts forming vol. i. of this work in 
our Number for July last, we gave a general opinion respecting it, 
and made some specific remarks on it, which equally apply to the 
present continuation of the undertaking. We have still rather 
too much in some places and too little in others, relative to the in- 
dividuals commemorated and the events recorded ; and especially 
too copious a detail of battles in which the officer in question bore 
only a subordinate part. Thus, of 163 articles contained in the 

resent volume, fifty are extremely concise and unsatisfactory; and, 
on the other hand, we have accounts of Captain Cook’s first voyage, 
under Rear-Admiral Smith,— of General Dalling’s expedition 
against Fort Saint Juan in 1780, under Rear-Admiral Bullen,— 
of the action between Byron and D’Estaing in 1779, under Cap- 
tain Fanshawe, -— of Sir Samuel Hood’s operations in the West 
Indies in 1782, under Captain Inglefield, — of Sir John Jervis’s 
and Sir Charles Grey’s campaigns on that station, under Captain 
Wolley, — of Nelson’s last great battle, under Sir T. Hardy, — 
of the siege of Gibraltar, under Captain Tinling,— ot the 
Egyptian campaign in 1801, under Captain Maitland, — of the 
Mediterranean operations in 1810, and 1814, under Captain Bris- 
bane, and Captain Dundas, &c. &c. The article on Captain 
Mundy, also, is too much enlarged by letters on service. 

In the memoir of Captain Lloyd, no mention is made of the very 
unfortunate conflict of the boats of the Plantagenet, in cutting out 
an American privateer, in which such a remarkable number of 
officers and men were killed and wounded, and no account of 
which (we believe) has ever been any where publicly given. — In 
the life of Captain Hamond, p. 172. 1. 10., ‘ October, 1798,’ should 
be October, 1797; and line 9. from the bottom, ‘ November 3,’ 
should be November 30. From these dates, and that of his birth, 
it appears that Captain H. was made a Commander at the age of 
eighteen, and a Post-Captain at nineteen: an instance sufficiently 
strong to shew the propriety of the subsequent regulations on 
this subject. — The case of Captain Ryves, p. 141., is an equally 
striking example of the want of a regulation of another kind, 
which has not yet been provided ; viz. the contingency of Captains 
of the navy being obliged to bear the expence of maintaining, 


at their table, those officers of the army who may be embarked | 


with their men for conveyance to any point of destination, 
when the ship has not been expressly fitted for the reception of 
troops. Such instances happen even to the present day, and no 
compensation is made by government; though the occurrence is 
an inexcusable and unjustifiable attack on the Captain’s pocket. 

Mr. Marshall’s style remains open at times to the censure which 
we before bestowed on it; as in his notes about cosmopolite pa- 
triots, p.133., and p. 398, 399. about Bonaparte and his com- 
panions in exile; and the story at p.312., of an atheistical 
surgeon, should not be propagated unless it rests on indisputable 
authority. — Altogether, however, we still recommend this publi- 
cation as a naval record. 


MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. The World in Miniature ; edited by Frederic Shoberl. 
— South Sea Islands ; being a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Character, Religion, and State of Society among the 
various Tribes scattered over the Great Ocean called the Pa- 
cific, or the South Sea. Illustrated with Twenty-six coloured 
Engravings. Small 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s, Boards. Acker- 
mann. 1824. 

We have several times mentioned this pretty and convenient 
little work, and lastly in our Number for October, 1824, p.218. 
The volumes before us present a farther continuation of it, and 
are devoted (as the title-page expresses) to the South-Sea Islands. 
They are drawn up with equal propriety and elegance, and intro- 
duce an agreeable episode in the history of the remaining crew of 
the Bounty, who escaped to Pitcairn’s Island. This account is 
obtained from Shillibier’s narrative of the Briton’s veyage, which 
we reported at length in our Number for September, 1817.— 
Some repetitions of statement occur in this work, which, on a topic 
not naturally diversified, should the more carefully have been 
avoided. 

The engravings are very neat, but whether nature is in any de- 
gree sacrificed in them to effect, we are not competent to decide. 


Art. 23. Select Proverbs of all Nations: illustrated with Notes 
and Comments. To which. is added, A Summary of Ancient 
Pastimes, Holidays, and Customs. With an Analysis of the 
Wisdom of the Ancients, and of the Fathers of the Church. 
The whole arranged on a new Plan. By Thomas Fielding. 
Pocket 12mo. pp.216. Longman and Co. 1824. 

_ A book of old Proverbs is like a cabinet of old coins. Those 

coins are not to be estimated by their vulgar metallic value; for a 

silver medal may be of more value than a golden one, and a piece 

of brass than either. An as or an obolus, says Addison, may 
carry a higher price than a denarius or a drachma ; and a piece of 
money, that was not worth a single penny fifteen hundred years 
ago, may now be werth a hundred sovereigns. <A cabinet of 
medals, therefore, is not to be regarded as a treasure of money, 
but of knowlege ; and its charms are not to be found in the gold, 
but in the figures and inscriptions that adorn it. These figures 
and inscriptions are memorials of historical characters and events, 
costumes and mythologies; and the emblem, with the legend 
which surrounds it, will transmit to us a knowlege of the pro- 
ducts of different countries in antient times, of their commerce, 


arms, implements, and military achievements. — Thus it is with’ 


Proverbs : which are not always to be estimated by the degree of 
wit and wisdom that appears on the face of them. Some may be 
said to’have lost their legends: that is, the original allusion is 
gone by, and they seem to be without sense or meaning now, be- 
cause time has worn away the impression which they once bore. 
Proverbs are brief, and do not burden the memory like ‘a long 
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prosing lecture, while they regulate human conduct by pointing to 
experience, the mother of wisdom ; and ashort chapter from the 
book of Proverbs may be read from the pulpit with more advantage 
thanaprolixsermon. There are few which do not convey instruction, 
in the shape of either caution or encouragement ; and they furnish 
it, as we have just said, in a portable and convenient form. Like 
the arrow, Proverbs should be feathered at one end to make them 
Hy, and pointed and weighty at the other to make them fix firmly 
in the object at which they are aimed. Generally speaking, they 
are pregnant with instruction, moral and practical; and, like 
coins, they often communicate a knowlege of by-gone customs, 
sports, and superstitions. — We have looked into the little volume 
now before us, and can recommend it, without hesitation, to 
those who have a taste for what may be termed the popular 
philosophy of old times, in this and other countries. — The Ad- 
vertisement which introduces it will explain the nature and plan 
of its contents better than we can. 

‘ In making the present Selection of Proverbs, the first object 
has been to glean the wisest and best in the sayings of all nations ; 
collecting not merely their ethical maxims, but whatever is char- 
acteristic of national manners, humour, and intelligence. 

‘ With respect to arrangement, I have not exactly followed the 
plan of any of my predecessors, but have endeavoured to combine 
the double advantages of alphabetic order, with facility for refer- 
ring to any particular description of proverbs, according to its 
subject. 

‘ The authors to whom I have chiefly resorted, are Ray’s Eng- 
lish Proverbs, Kelly’s Scottish Proverbs, Mackintosh’s Gaélic 
Proverbs, the French and. Italian Proverbs of Dubois and Vene- 
roni, Collins’s Spanish Proverbs, the Glossary of Archdeacon 
Nares, Grose’s Provincial Glossary, D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Liter- 
ature, Todd’s Johnson ; with several minor works, too numerous 
to mention. 

‘ It is necessary to bear in mind, our’s is only a Selection: to 
have given the entire proverbs of any people would have far ex- 
ceeded the limits of the present plan, and consequently I have | 
only gleaned from each nation what seemed worthy of modern 
taste and refinement. Where a proverb appeared curious or im- 
portant, the original or parallel proverb in other languages has 
been retained: this can be attended with little inconvenience to 
the English reader, and may be interesting to the scholar, and 
those who wish to be accurately acquainted with the spirit and 
origin of the old sayings. Besides, there are persons so fastidious 
as to refrain from quoting a proverb in plain English, who would 
not scruple to use it in the Latin, Italian, French, or Spanish 
languages. 4 Sun 

‘ To each proverb is added the name of the country to which it 
belongs, when that could be ascertained; and when no name is af- 
fixed, the proverb may generally be concluded to be English, 
But there is nothing so uncertain as the derivation of proverbs, 
the same proverb being often found in all nations, and it is impos- 
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sible to assign its paternity. For this, two reasons may be given, 
Proverbs are founded on nature ; and as nature and man are gene- 
rally uniform, it is no wonder that different people, under similar 
circumstances, have come to similar conclusions. Another reason 
is, their short and portable form, which adapted them for commu- 
nication from one nation to another. 

‘ The exposition of “‘ ANcrentT Pastimes, Customs,” &c. 
which forms the second part, was necessary to elucidate the pro- 
verbs: one exhibits the mind ; the other, the living manners of the 
period. In this portion of the work, I chiefly relied on Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes of the People, Brand’s Observations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, and the voluminous works of Grose. 

« « VuLtcar Errors” form the third subject, and complete the 
picture of the olden time: these I chiefly collected from Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Inguiry into Common and Vulgar Errors, 
Fovargue’s Catalogue of Vulgar Errors, and Barrington’s Odserv- 
ations on the Ancient Statutes. 

* At the conclusion is placed, under a different arrangement, an 
‘¢ Analysis of the Wisdom of the Ancients, and of the Fathers of 
the Church:” we have thus the wisdom of the people derived 
from experience, to contrast with the wisdom of the schools, of 
poets, philosophers, and the founders of the Christian faith. The 
intention is, to form a supplemental volume on the ‘“‘ Wisdom of 
the Moderns,” including the beauties, ranged aphoristically, of the 
most celebrated writers, from the period of the revival of learn- 
ing to the present time. 

‘ The work will then be complete, condensing, in a small com- 
pass, the essence of universal knowledge, natural and acquired.’ 


Art. 24. Letters to an Attorney's Clerk; containing Directions 
for his Studies and general Conduct. Designed and commenced 
by the late A.C. Buckland, Author of ‘‘ Letters on early Rising,” 
and completed by W. H. Buckland. 12mo. 7s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 

The class of young gentlemen, to whom this little volume is 
addressed, have perhaps been favored with more wholesome ex- 
hortation than any other branch of the community. Stripling 
surgeons and juvenile curates are usually allowed to discover the 
right road to practice and preferment by the light of their own 
knowlege: but innumerable treatises have been written for the 
guidance of the young professors of the law. One instructor 
recommends them to read Quinctilian, and another to wear clean 
yellow gloves ; and from the probity of their dealings to the paring 
of their nails, no part of their conduct has been overlooked. 
Among all the kind advisers who have thus undertaken “ to teach 
the young attorney how to rise,” Mr. Buckland is perhaps the 
most sensible and valuable. In some respects, indeed, he may be 
deemed a little too austere; as in his denunciation of theatrical 
amusements, balls, and concerts: but he seems to dread a play 
as much as Sir Matthew Hale did, who declared that he would 
not witness one for 100/. We do not see, moreover, the eee 
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for inserting so long a dissertation as Mr. B. has given, ‘ on the 
nature of faith,’ ‘the importance of faith,’ and ‘ the fruits. of 
faith,” in which the writer appears to encroach on the province of 
the pastor of the parish. In the main object of his volume, 
however, viz. the practical instruction of the young attorney in his 
profession, he has been very successful; and his advice may be 
followed with safety and advantage. 


Art.25. Recollections of an eventful Life, chiefly passed in the 
Army. By a Soldier. 12mo. pp. 222. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1824. 

We have here the reminiscences of a young Glasgow lad, who, 

‘‘ being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil,” ran 

away from his parents, and went to sea in a West India trader. 

Being thoroughly sickened by his first voyage, he quitted that 

service on the ship’s return: but, still not being able to keep 

himself at home, he shortly afterward enlisted in a marchin 

regiment, which was eventually ordered to the Peninsula. The 
various events which befell him during the warfare in that country, 
and the siege of Cadiz, are related in the style which may be 
imagined to belong to a man in his situation, for we are in- 
formed that the whole is a matter-of-fact detail; and the distress 
of a young married soldier and his wife on quitting home, and 
being separated, is told with natural pathos. — The limited in- 
formation, which such a narrative can present, will readily be 
imagined by our readers; and the chief purpose, which the 
work is calculated to answer, is to deter thoughtless young men 
trom selling their liberty, and perhaps their life, in becoming 
soldiers, by an exhibition of the hardships, horrors, and sufferings 
of a campaign. The work is edited by a comrade who served in 
the same regiment during the peninsular war, and vouches for 
the truth of all that is related, as far as the army is concerned; 
as also that the author’s conduct, since he entered the service, 

‘ has been in every respect exemplary.’ We are not informed, 

however, of the name of either the writer or the editor. 


Art.26. Illustrations of the Novels and Romances of “ the Author 
of Waverley,” entitled 7 he Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril 
of the Peak, and Quentin Durward. Engraved by the most 
eminent Artists, from Paintings by A. Cooper, R.A., W. 
Brockedon, and J. M. Wright. 12mo. 8s.; Medium 8vo. 12s.; 
Proofs, 4to. 18s. Hurst andCo. 1825. 

As no letter-press accompanies these pictorial embellishments, 
they are scarcely subjects for our notice, or susceptible of critical 
remark. We may, however, announce their appearance, which 
will probably be welcome to the admirers of the great Scotch 
novelist, and of illustrated copies. ‘They depict one scene from 
the Pirate, and two from each of the other novels mentioned in the 
title-page, and are pleasingly designed as well as engraved. ‘The 
size of the plate is about three inches by two and three quarters. 


Art.27. The Footman’s hake and Butler’s Remembrancer ; 
or, the Advice of Onesimus to his young Friends : comprising 
Hints 
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Hints on the Arrangement and Performance of their Work; 
Rules for setting out Tables and Sideboards; the Art of waiting 
at Table, and conducting large and small Parties ; Directions 
‘for cleaning Plate, Glass, Furniture, Clothes, and all other 
things which come within the Care of a Man-Servant; and 

Advice respecting Behaviour to Superiors, Trades-people, and 

Fellow-Servants. With an Appendix, comprising various useful 

Receipts and Tables. By Thomas Cosnett. New Edition, 

with considerable Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Boards. Simpkin and Co. 

Here is no Dean Swift come among us again, with his danger- 
ously ironical Rules for Servants, but a sober and serious writer, 
who gives really useful directions for that class of persons, and 
who apparently must have belonged to it himself, as he professes. 
In that case, however, we must say, without undue compliment 
to him: cr unjust disparagement of others, that we have never met 
with any who could be compared to him for good sense, good 
conduct, and complete mastery of his business: nor can we ex- 
pect to find such, unless they be formed by a diligent study of 
his book. This, however, is the very thing of which we should 
despair, with regard to the work itself : for it is so comprehensive, 
calls on a servant to acquire so much knowlege, and in short would 
make him something so like perfection, that we fear it will inspire 
those who consult it with hopelessness rather than with courage to 
follow its dictates. Yet it is said to be a new edition, and must 
consequently have received encouragement in the sale of a first 
impression. We are very glad if we may entertain this idea, and 
should be happy to hear of its farther success: to which we 
would willingly contribute by our recommendation of it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


When Eumenes has reconsidered the subject of his letter, and 
again consulted with due attention the authorities concerning it, 
we feel convinced that he will cease to maintain that point, which 
now forms the sole cause of difference between us; and we shall 
then regard him as our good and valuable ally. 





Publicola is right, as we think, in his general principles and ar- 
guments: but he does not advert to the limitations and exceptions 
which we introduced in the article in question, and which form a 
sufficient answer to his objections. 





We shall have pleasure in attending to the wishes of our polite 
and accomplished friend, ‘ a Book-Worm,’ at the first opportunity. 





We trust that more sins of omission than of commission are 
chargeable against us, in the list of those delinquencies which as 
human beings we may commit in our literary capacity ; and that 
‘ Lictor alter’ will be lenient in his punishment, when we plead 
guilty in the particular case of which he takes cognizance. 


AS 





